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THE UTAH ADVERTISER. 


OUR FALL ADVERTISEMENT. 


We desire to call the attention of the PUBLIC 


to OUR LOW PRICES, and we are still 
determined to sell at the VERY LOWEST RATES 
at RETAIL. 


‘An immense 


goods, at 
WALKER BROS. 


LARGEST stock at retail 
in the ‘territory at 


WALKER BROS. 


The CHEAPEST store in 


town, 
WALKER BROS. 


Great inducements to buy 


WALKER BROS. 


GROCERIES and 
GOODS exceedingty cheap. 
at 

WALKER BROS. 
Great variety Ladies’ 


and Childreny’ shoes, cheap- 
er than ever offered Dbe_ore 


at 
WALKER BROS. 


PRINTS, SHEETINGS, 
FLANNELS, and CLOTHS, 
greathy below the regular 


WALKER BROS. 


‘prices at 


CROCKERY, GLASS- 
WARE, Lamps, etc., decid- 
edly below anything ever 
offered, at 


WALKER BROS. 


WANTED. 


Flour, 
Wheat, 
Oats and 
Barley. 


WALKER Bros. 


variety of 


DRY 


W.8. GODBE. 


‘ 


(ESTABLISHED 1555. 


GODBE & CO., 


Are Receiving Daily 


AN D———_ 


DYE STUFFS, 


qn EA SS, 


PAINT, WHITEWASH AND OTHER 


KL. 


—AND— 


CASE GOODS, 


Pure Wines and Liquors, 
{| DOMESTIC & HAVANA 
CIGARS 


«@ea-., «€@a-., 


With which their Establishments will be kept con- 
stantly supplie:!. 


| For Tilton & McFarland’s Celebrated Safes, Coe’s 
Cough Balsam and Dyspeptic Cure, 
| oyal Baking Powder &c. 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS are offered to cash 
- and short time buyers, Call and examine at 


Exchange Buildg, SALT LAEE CITY. 


Or at their Branch House, 


Main Strect, - - - OGDEN. 


. H.LATEY. 


Drugs,Medicines 


PAINTS, OILS, 
COLORS AND VARNISHES, 


Brushes, 


ARION PIANOFORTE 


GRANDS AND GRAND SQUARES, 
OCTAVE. 

The "-AR/ON ~ is the very best Piano for the Great 
West because it stands in ture teunger any other 
Piano. ft requires no repairing or regulating; ship- 
ping any distance, or dau.puess does vot affect them. 


? 


It commences whe.e the “First Premium” Makers 
stop, and upon the most improved Midern scale 
makes four patented improvements ; which make 
the Arion more simple, yet stronger: increasing its 
volume and beanty of tone, while rendering the in- 


| strument more enduring. 


WHAT THEY ARE. 


First. The patent Arion Reversed Wooden Ayrafte 
Bridge, which retains all the purity of tone only 
found in a Weeolen bridge (the tesc whereon the 
strings lay). and obtains all the scinl prolonged 
strength oft tone of the metyi Agraffe, without that 
acute Metalic Weise which the metal Agrafle develops 
by use. 

Secondly, The Vaten* rion Compound Wrest- 


— Plank. which holds the tuning pins, is six thick- 


PERFUMERIES. 


TOILET REQUISITES, 


nesses of hard maple. the erin of each layer runs in 
a different direction. The aavantages are, the 20 
tons strain of the atrings cannet split our Arion 
Wrest-plank, as frequently happeus in other Pianes, 
and when peoplesay “My Piano won't stand in tune.” 
all other makers must use the single wrest plank 
With the grain ruuning only one way. 

The Avion Tuning-Pins have end weod to hold 
them onevery side, While all other makers can have 
itenly upon two sides of their pins. 

Thirdly, The Patent Ariow Diazonal Sustaining 
Bar, extending parellel with the steel strings under 
the over Bass strings. The ctrien is the only 
Piano wherein the enormous strain of the large 
steel strings is resisted in the natnral place and di- 
rection. Using this bar renders che weakest part in 
all other over strung Pianos tho 

STRONGEST IN THE ARION. 

Fourthly, The Patent Arson Iron Frame concen- 

trates all the metal in frent of the tuning pin line, 


' and its frame is let irte ‘butted) the front edge of the 


wooden wrest plank. hereby preventing the great 
strain of the strir gs upen it from splitting or moy- 
ing it one partich. All ether “Full Iron Frames” 


' cover the entire wrest plank, and when it is split it 


| 


cannot be seen, the wood of the Arion wrest plank 
is Seen. 


THE ARION STANDS UPON ITS OWN MERITS. 


_ unsupported by either buncome, weak facts, or use 


tess or complicated Patents. We appenda few un 


bonght opinions of those who 


- 


- 


| in the shape of a 


| 


KNOW THE ARION. 


The “ue‘cal Director of the New York Conserva- 
tory of M-sie, Edward Mollenhaucr, says. “The 
«Arion Tbought of you is the best Piano 1 ore. play- 
ed on; that rolling bass and silvery treble, ete.” 

John H, Woods, Piauo Dealer, Oawego, N. Y.. says: 

The tone is on immense, aul surpasses anything 
we ever of, ete.” 

Horace Greely said: “The avicn is the best Square 
Piane, superior for its and brilliancy of 


tune,” & 

Louis Wagner, Fort ls averworth, says: “My Piano 
arrived here iv splendil order. Its tune fills my par- 
lor with melody—it is the wouder and admiration of 
all who hear it, Miss . Who is teach o¢ the 
Piano desires me to order one for her,’ &. 


We desire agents in every city whe’ * ¢ have not 
appointed them. 
COVELI -/CO., 
BROADWAY, N.Y 


General Agents forG.C. Mapes Pat. Arie ano- 
fortes. 


ARIS AND NEW YORK FASHIONS,FOR 1869. 
THIRKILL & EARL, Merchant Tailors, lst South 


street. Beg toannounce that they have a Splendid 


Assortment of Goods, and guara tee a perfect fit, with 
excellence of workmanship. Gentlemen's own ma- 
terial made up. 


HICAGO BOARDING HOUSE—Lovers of First Class 

Refreshments, take notice that J. M. Matthew's 
RESTAURANT is now open and ready to accom- 
modate his friends and the public. Give hima 
Four doors east of Godbe’s Exchange Build- 
ngs. 


R. J. N. CUNNINGHAM’S MEDICAL DISPENS8- 
ary, for the cure of all Chronic Complaints, three 


doors west of Theatre. Yever Sores, Cancers, Fe- 
viale Weakness, Rheumatism, and all complaints 
which the human family 
tured. 


are rubjected, are positively 
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Highest Cash Price Paid for FURS under Salt Lake House. SIEGEL BROS. 


Subscribers will please send 


PA 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAN FRANOISOO, CALIFORNIA. 


Capital and Assets, 
GOL $1,433,031.81. 


justed and paid. 


This well kauwe INSURANCK COMPANY has 


taidished a General agency in Salt Lake City, fer the | 


‘Lerritory of Utak. 
Potivies iasr 
an be dasired. 


payable cither in Geld or Currency, 


ALL LOSSES ADJUSTED ANB PAID AT 


THE GENERAL AGENCY. 


lnenivance eflectcd on Farm Property, Mills. 
Merchandise, Risks and Dwellings at Reduced 


Rntes. L. HUNT. President. 
A. J.RALSTON, Secretary. 


WALKER BROTHERS, 


fieneral Agents for Utuh. 


after testing ell the remedies extant—without 
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THE UTAH ADVERTISER. 


UNION INSURAN 
Of San Francisco, Cal. 


CASH CAPITAL fully paid ix 
$750,000 


Stockholders Personally Liable. 


— 


Insure against Loss by Fire en terms as | 


faverabie as any ether First Class Company 


pes Losses promptly and equitably ad- 


WALKER. BROS, 
SALT LAKE CITY, 
Benerat Agents Fer Utali tory. 


NEW MESICAL BISCBYERY. 


‘Pr. GADY'S CATARRM REMEDY. 


@CBRTAIN CERE FOR.CATFARRH AND ALL 
Macous Diseases af the head, nose and throat. 
This ie @ Medicine never before used or known te 
the public. Dr. Cady, the discoverer, was a sufferer 
from this terrible disease fer twenty years, and 


lief—in his efforte to ébtain & cure he discoveted this 
UENEQUALLED REMEDY, which cured him in the short 
| apace of eight weeks. 


MORE THAN 100,000 PERSONS 
Bear testimony to the Wonderful Curative 
Effects of 


Dr. Joseph Walker’s 


composed of 


preparation 


It is a Gentle Purgative aa well as a Tonic. 


These Bitters are not a gilded pill, to delight the eye or 


please the funey, but a medical 


“Tho Life of all Flesh is the Blood the 


Purify the Blood and the health of the whole system will 


the best vegetable ingredients known, 


CALIFORNIA 
VINEGAR BITTERS, 


Manufactured from the native Ilerls and Roots 
of California, 


The Great Blood Purifier. 


follow, 


Jt has been theroughly tested, and has net failed in 


a single instance. 
cases hare been thoroughly eured by this remedy, 


' above statement. 


Every one efflicted with Catarrh should give it a . 
trial and find vat for himeelf whether it iea humbug. . 


Price, $2 per Bottle. Seld by GODBE & Co., Salt 


| Lake City. 


“Ever of Thee,” etc. 


The au or woman why recovers from Indigestion 


Dyspepsia. Liver Complaint, ete., by the nee of Dr, 
' Farr’s Invigorating Cordlal (and it iw the beet 


remedy extant for these complaints). will spontan- 
eously quote the words of the “songist. und evince 
gratitude to the beneficient gentleman who invented 
an invigorant combining to many excellent qualities. 
It is pleasant to the taste. and children like it. For 


sale by Brows, Weber. and Graham, Nos. 16 and 12 


) | HAYE A LARGE QUANTITY OF GOOD SLABS. | 


—- 


FOR INFLAMMATORY AND CHRONIC RHEUMA- | 
TISM AND GOUT, DYSPEPSIA or INDIGESTION, | 


BILIOUS, REMITTENT. and INTERMITTENT FE- 
VERS, DISEASES OF THE BLOOD, LIVER, KID- 
NEYS and BLADDER, these BITTERS have been 
most successful. 
VITIATED BLOOD, whichis generally produced by 
derangement of the DIGESTIVE ORGANS. 
Cleanse the Vitiated Blood whenever you find ite 
impurities dursting through the skiu in Pimples, Erup- 
tions, or Sores; cleanse it when you find it obstructed 
and sluggish in tho veine ; cleanse it when it is foul, 
and your feelings will tell youwhen. Keep the blood 
healthy, and all will be weil. 
fold by all Druggists and Dealers. 


R. H. McDONALD & CO. 
Druggists and Agents, 


Corner Pine and Sansome Streeta, San Francisce, Cal. 
and Sacrainento, Cal., and Platt Strect, N. Y. 


GSodbe ck Co. 


AGENTS. 
SALT LAKB CITY AND OGDEN. 


— 


SUCIIT DISEASES are caused by | 


' Nerth Second street. St. Lonis. 


SLABS! SLABS 


for fuel or other purposes. at my Mill, in Sonth 


Mill Creek Canyon, 12 miles tr m the Temple Block, 
which I wil) sell at 


er ether good pay. Lumber constantly on hand. 


J. J. TUAYNE. 


\ J. SILVBR. ENGINEER AND MACHINIST 
> blocks north of Tabernacle, on telegraph line 


ANDERSON. GLOVER, 2D SOUTH STREET 

SA. Westof Merchants Exchange. Fancy Salt Lake 
Gloves for Gentlemenand Ladics, Fur Robes, ete. 

ANCY EMBROIDERED GAUNTLFETS,FUR AND 

Buckskin, on hand and made to order, to suit the 

times. Mre. HYDE, State RoadsSouth Revere Mouse. 


OME-MADE CANDY IS PURE!—KELSON &_ 
Candy. wholesale 
“GOLDEN GATE BAKERY AND 


Field, Manufacturers of Pure 
and retail. at the 


CONFECTIONERY. Main étreet. 


 qualled. 


Ag Confectionery in variety and quality wne- 


CLIVE & REID, 


AT THE 


SECOND SOUTH STREFT, 


Fresh Bread, Crackers, etc., Daily, 


Whelsale and Read. 


SPARKLING CIDER. | 
ORANGES, LEMONS, &c. 


H. DINWOODE 


ICE CREAMS. 
Opes after the Theatre. 


Several ef the mort ebstinate 


Saratoesza 


after every other known medicine had failed. Every 
one who has tried it will testify te the truth ef the 


Cy 


« 


—, 


CE GRAIN WANTED. 


WE WILL PAY THE 


HIGHEST CASH PRICE 


FOR 


fOates, 


Bariey 


amd vheat, 


On account ef DEBPA due us. 


KIMBALL & LAWRENCE. 


Salt Lake City Sept. 11. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


A. 


WATER. 


The Saratoga ** Sprin: Water i« probably the 
most efective mineral wate fonned on either conti- 
nent. It hasten per cent. z:cater mineral proper- 
| ties than the celebrated Congress Spring; four tines 
that of Baden Baden of Austria: five times that of 
Aix La Chapelle in Prussia: twice that ef Vichy in 
France: nearly three times greater than the revown- 
ed Seltzer of Germany: and equally over the Spas of 
: Bath, England, and Kissengen in Bavaria. 

The reputation of this water is based upon its ef- 
fects in diseares of the stomach. liver, bowelx, kid- 
neveumlepleen. Itaects with wonderful benefit in 
} Cases of chronic dyspepsia, constipation, gravel, gout, 
Scrofula, enutaneous affections, general lethargy, 
soreners and prostration of the eyetem. 


six dollars pér cord, for cash , 


Bast Temple St.. SALT 
HAS CABINET-WARE SF EVERY VARIETY USEFUL & GRNAMEWTAL 


| Agent for the Saratoga “A™ Spring Water, 


JOHN F. HENRY, 


x College Place. New York. 


PHAW’'s HAIR GLOSS 
| AND CURLING FLUID, 


Contains nothing injurious to the hair or skin. and 


imparts a BEAUTIFUL GLoss, prevents the falling of 


' the Hair, and keeps it in curl. 

Wholesale at JOHN F. HENRY’S treat Family 
Medicine and Fancy Goods Warehouse. No. s COL- 
| LEGE PLACE, New York. 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL hy 
c& Co., 
Exchange Building. 
NALT LAKE ITY, 
| And Main Street, OGDEN, 


, WOODMANSEE & BRO. 

Are constantly senpplied with a fine stoek ef Deomes- 
tice, Sheetings, Printe, Denime, Corset Jeans De 
laines, Matinetts, Crash. Kentueky Jeans, ete.. Hats 
and Caps, Boetse and Slroer.a splendid assortment. 
GROCERY DEPARTMERT is complete in vari- 
ety and qnality. 


LAKE CiTy. 
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No. 26] 
AFTER. 
After the shower, the tranquil sun; 
After the snow, the emerald leaves; 


Silver stars when the day is done; 
After the harvest, golden sheaves. 


After the clouds, the violet sky; 
After the tempest, the lull of waves; 
(QWuiet woods when the winds go by; 
After the battle, peaceful graves. 


After the knell, the wedding bells; 
After the bud, the radiant rose; 
Joyful greetings, from sad farewells; 
After our weeping, sweet repose. 


After the burden, the blissful meed; 
After the flight, the downy nest; 
After the furrow, the walking seed: 
After the shadowy river—rest. 


ROSAMOND’S BOWER. 

Love was everything to Margaret Mercer—love and home. 
She was such a very woman to the heart’s core, that I doubt 
if she had any-ambition. ‘To wish to be great, to be known 
of all the world, to be very wise or learned, never entered 
her simple mind; but one thing she hoped and labored for 
with all her might—to be empress of her husband's heart, 
and living queen regnant in his home. Such a home as she 
made of it, too—so bright in every nook and corner—so 
bright as she was with her fair, smooth faece—-smooth save 
for ‘dimples. 

Mathew Mercer should have been a very happy man, and 
so he esteemed himself. Two children as pretty as their 
mother played at her knee; and there never had been an 
angry word between the pair since he first courted her. They 
were as greatly blest as were Adam and Eve in paradise. But 
even to paradise, as we remember, there came a serpent. So 
to Margaret Mercer’s home came one day Elsie firey, as fair 
a serpent as one could meet—a woman of whom one said, look- 
ing at her for the first time, “She is as good as she is beauti- 
ful.” She came as governess for the children; and Margar- 
et, charmed by her sweet fuce, made a compact of friendship 
with her at once, and was well pleased that Mathew liked the 
girl, 

“She is so lonely, my dear,” said Margaret, looking up into 
her husband's eyes, as they stood together before the pleasant 
fire on the first evening after the governess’ coming. ‘“ And 
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care of her, as though for once all women were sisters. There 


it is hard for any woman to earn her bread among strangers; 
let us be very good to her.” 

“You could not help being good to any one, Margaret,” 
said Mathew. “and [ will try; but [ must not quite make love 
to her—ch, Maggie?” 

Then the wife had turned and kissed him. 

“L should be jealous, and put poison in a_ bowl of coffee, 
and offer her the choice between that and your sharpest ra- 
zor.” she said, laughing. 

That was in December. One day in June Margaret walked 
a little thoughtfully among the roses in her garden, and won- 
dered whether it might not be that she was a little jealous. 

“So wrong of me,”’ she said to herself. “Mathew is only 
kind to Elsie.” 

A tear trembled on her eyelash, and at last she sat down 
upon a bench and fairly sobbed aloud, telling herself all the 
while how wrong it was. 

And just then, without knocking, in walked Miss Euphe- 
inia Jones, her next door neighbor, and looked straight into 
the wet eyes, turned, somewhat indignantly upon her. 

*An't well, eh?” said the spinster. 

‘Not very,” said Margaret. “And tired you know and—” 

And unhappy,” said the spinster. “Don’t tell me. Mrs. 
Mercer. And this | say—get rid of that sly boots of a gov- 
erness, or you'll have more reason to ery than you have now. 
Men are men, Mrs. Mercer, and your husband 

“tle is the best man in the world,” said Margaret. 

~But he’s a man,” said the spinster. “Why, look here, 
my dear. Men are men. The last bright eyes are always 
brightest. It’s only women that love through long years 
with nothing to show for it—not a kiss. not a word, not a 
letter; women that love some one without a speck of beauty 
until there couldn't be any face so bright and dear to them 
in all the world. Men an’t like us, and never will be, and 
this KMisie Girey is pretty, my dear.” 

But Mathew is my husband,” panted Margaret. 

“Then he ought not to go a-walkin’ with Miss Grey,” said 
the spinster; “holding her hand, too—he oughtn't. Don't 
be frightened. But there’s something you ought to know— 
he oughtn’t to go out of town along with her. We saw 
them go. [and Mrs. Thompson, only an hour ago. My dear, 
did you know they were going? My dear. dont look so; don’t 
feel so, if you ean help it. She had a bag with her; so had 
he. She——" 

But then the wretched wife fell forward into her neigh- 
bor’s arms, insensible. 

Other neighbors came in, and they put her to bed and took 
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_ would live, and her children should know no want. 
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was no doubt on any one’s mind that the very worst had come 
to pass; and so, indeed, it had. Bewitched by the beautiful 
serpont his wife’s kind heart had warmed and nourished un- 
til it bad strength to sting her, Mathew Mercer had left his 
home, his wife and his children, for her sake. 

Margaret had no father or brothers to take her part; she 
could only suffer in silence. That which aroused her first 
was the need of earning bread for her children—the two who 
ceased their play to wonder why home had grown so dull 
a place, why papa never came home, and why mamma wept 
so bitterly, and the unconscious little creature born at the 
time when her grief was greatest and the blow but newly 
fallen. 

What could she do for her children’s bread? With the 
question came a thought to which ambition never would 
have given birth. She could paint. Already certain little 
bits of still life, scraps of landscape, and a child’s head or two, 
proved her power to put a pretty thing, if not a fine one, up- 
on canvas. Many artists at least lived by their art. She 


she began her life-work. 

There were hours to come of poverty so great, that the prayer 
for daily bread was answered with no more than bread and water. 
There were nights passed in the dark, because the purse 
held nothing which might be spent for oil or candle. There 
were fireless days in dead winter; but through all, hope lived, 
and pride, and a mother’s love. 

No one guessed what Mafgaret suffered; and at last her 
prospects brightened. A certain fashonable clique took a 
fancy to Mrs. Mercer's pictures; her bits of still life sold; 
her children’s heads were voted gems; the womanly pretti- 
ness of her conceptions pleased the eyes of other women, and 
Margaret felt very rich and prosperous. 

She had begun with no ambition save that of love; she had 
struggled only for her children. Now she began to dream 
of a name and fame—of painting great pictures—of being a 
great woman. Strange hopes for Margaret Mercer—hopes 
that seldom come to any woman until the natural hopes and 
ambitions of her life are blasted. 

So, with no fear of starving upon her now, after five years 
of labor—ten years in which no word had ever come to her 
of the man she had loved so truly,and who had so wofully brok- 
en the vow he uttered, to cherish and protect her while life 
should last—Margaret began the first picture which went be- 
yond mere prettiness—the first in which action and expres- 
sion, rich draperies and knowledge of the costumes of the 
past, were needed; a picture of Queen Eleanor in Rosamond’s 
Bower. It was an illustration of an old ballad which told 
the tale; and Rosamond was wondrous fair, and the Queen 
mightily stern and cruel, if the poet were to be believed; but 
as she painted, that which slept witrin her soul found utter- 
ance. 

Rosathond, beautiful indeed, had a face as false as it was 
fair; and Queen Eleanor’s eyes held in their depths a look of 
such reproach, that one might see she was an injured wife; 
and the bowl wasat Rosamond’s lips; and upon the wall of 
the bower hung a portrait—the portrait ofthe King. Mar- 
garet did not mean it; but as she painted hard and fast 
through the long summer days, the faces that grew upon the 
canvas were portraits. 

Rosamond was Elsie Grey; Eleanor had her own features; 
and the portrait of the king upon the wall was that of Math- 
ew Mercer. 

Margaret’s children watched her as she painted—the boy 
of sixteen and the girl of fourteen aud the younger boy who 
had never seen his father. | 

‘She is just like mamma—the Queen, I mean,” cried this 
little one at last; ‘“‘only mamma never looked so cross.” 


And so | 


‘Not cross,” said the girl. ‘The Queen is not cross, but 
angry, and sorry and proud.” | 

The elder boy said nothing fur a while. At list he mut- 
tered, “She’s pretty, though, that girl. Whe ever looked 
like her? I know some one. Who was it? The king is 
like what I’ll be when I get a beard.” 

Then Margaret knew what she haddone. Shesent her child- 
ren out to walk, and locked the dvor. Then she stood before her 
easle, struggling with herself. 

The woman within her said, “Dash your brush at it; paint 
it out for you have written down your life history.”’ The 
artist said, “Let it stand. What though it wrinzs my heart 
to look at it? it is the best thing I ever painted.” 

The woman looked upon the false face of Ros» mond and the 
beautiful portrait of the King, and cast herself down and 
wept. The artist arose and saw the gloss upon the golden 
hair, and the reflex of light upon the white satin and the 
purple velvet, soft as though one could lift it in its folds; saw 
the flesh like flesh—the shadow, and the like real light and 
shadow—saw power and feeling in the picture and smiled 
through her tears. 

For the first time she understood that love was not all of life, 
for the first time she stood proud and ambitious and hopeful 
of fame, and desirous of it; and this before the record of her 
life-grief, with the beautiful faces of her fulse husband and 
his love, created by her own pencil, looking down upon her. 

Then she opened the door and went to seek her children 
in the garden; and told them how some day they should all 
go to Italy together; and was happy, with a strange prideful 
happiness new to her and new to them. 

The picture was sent for public exhibition. It hung in a 
great gallery set off by a dusky proscenium; people went 
to see it,-and it was admired; critics praised it. A rich man 
offered a great price for it. Margaret was proud and glad; 
so were the children. to whom she spoke again of Italy, where 
“ae would paint such pictures as she had never painted be- 

ore. 

And meanwhile a man, threadbare and rusty, old before 
his time, with remorse so stamped upon his handsome fea- 
tures that a child could read it there, prowled often about the 
door of the gallery where the picture hung, and looked in 
along the still echoing entrance, at the endof which the man 
who took the tickets sat. At last he ventured in. 

“Look here,” he said in a sort of shame-faced way to the 
ticket-taker; “I want to see that picture. I haven’t any mon- 
ey; but I knew Mrs. Mercer once. Let me look, won’t you? 
It can’t hurt you, or any one.” 

“If you know her, why, I suppose 
—“only look here; don’t stay long-——” 

But the man had passed him. He walked up to the picture, 
and looked at it. Then he pressed his hands upon his fore- 
head and ground his teeth together. 

‘Margaret! Margaret!” he muttered, ‘“‘oh heavens! Mar- 
garet!”’ 

And then he sat down, staring “at the picture with eyes 
that saw those likenesses as none others ever had. 

He sat there still, when a rustle of silk,a sweep of velvet; 
the high tones of young voices filled the gallery A lady 
walked up the room, and stood before the picture—a child by 
her hand, a tall girl and boy behind her. 

“It looks better here than in my studio,” she said quietly; 
‘only I shall touch Eleanor’s face again when I have it 
home. It is not stern enough.”’ 

The man heard the voice, gave one look, dragged his hat 
over his eyes, and cowered down upon the bench, huddling 
himself together as a beggar does—seldom any other. The 
lady did not look at him; but the child did. 
more it had pulled its mother’s sleeve. 


” yawned the man 


Ih a moment 
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‘‘There’s a man just like the king,” he said; “just such a 
beard, mother.” 

And Margaret turned ber head. 
white. She took a step towards the man. 
feet. 

“Mathew!” she cried. 

He only turned his face away. 

‘Mathew, ” she said again, “did you come here to find 
me?” 

“No,’ he answered, “I am not coward enough for that. I 
came to look at that picture. I knew what I should see; 
thit' picture, born of your grief, with the story of my treach- 
ery and your wrong stamped upon it Did you say to your- 
self as you painted it, that thus the memory of that evil done 
you should outlive you,and those who injured you?” 

“] painted the picture with no thought of that,” she said. 
“Q Mathew, Mathew! I ought not to speak to you; but you 
are poor—you are unhappy 

faa as poor as I deserve to be,” he said. “Nothing has 
prospered with me since [ left you. As for the woman 
there 

“That is Rosamond,” said Margaret, as he pointed to the 
canvas. | 

“It is Elsie Grey,” he said. “As for that creature, she has 
been as false to me as to you; and worse than the bow! of 
poison or the dagger was offered to her by fate before she 
died.” 

‘She is dead, then said Margaret. 

“Yes, of a dog’s death,” he muttered; “in a hospital. That's 
the way she died, as I shall.” 

Margaret went one step nearer. 

“You have not asked me to forgive you, Mathew,” she 
said softly. 

‘Forgive me, when you have painted my crime down for 
all posterity to look upon!” he said. “Is it likely? Besides 
you are rich now”’—and he looked at her costly dress; “and 
I next door to a beggar.” 

Great tears filled Margaret's eyes. 

“Mathew,” she said, “does that picture stand between us?”’ 

“Your hate—your scorn—that which gave birth to that 
picture, must,” he said. 

“Have you a penknife?” she asked. 

“A penknife?” 

“Yes.” 

- Perhaps he thought she meant to kill him. He took it 
from his pocket and opened it, as he handed it to ker, and 
flung his coat back, and stood, as it were, ready for a blow. 
And she indeed lifted the knife, but the blow fell upon the 

icture, upon the painted face of the King, upon the golden 
hair of Rosamond, and the royal robes of Queen Eleanor— 
slit and tore them, dashed from the canvas all the toil of 
months, in a few short minutes. There was no picture left, 
as she turned from her work, for critics to stare at, or rich 
men to buy; but her eyes sparkled, and her cheeks were 
aglow. 

“«N othing stands between us now, Mathew,” she said. 
“There is no memory of the past on my heart, any more than 
on that canvas. Let it b2 blotted out for both of us, and let 
us begin our life anew together.” 

And in a moment she wept upon the bosom of the man 
who, whatever had been his faults, was still her husband, 
and the father of her children—and the only man she had ever 
loved in her life. 

I think Margaret will never paint another great picture in 
her life. Pretty things—bits of still life and woodland nooks, 
and doves upon their nests still grow beneath her pencil; but 
no dreams of art or fame, no longings for Italy, slumber in 
her dark eyes now. Instead, you see there the sweet light 


Then her face grew 


He started to his 


Fe 


— 


reflected from the fireside, and all her dreams are of home. 
Perhaps she ought not to be happy, but she is. And he who 
has repented is dear to her, asthe Bible says repentant sin- 
ners are to heaven. And Queen Elennor, and Rosamond, 
and the false King, and the wrongs and woes that gave bulk 
to those “counterfeit presentments,” have faded from her 
mind for ever. 

As for the picture, no one guesses how it was destroyed, 
except the ticket-taker, who, laying the deed to the charge 
of the mar. he admitted, koeps his own counsel, lest he should 


be blamed. 


A COURT PREACHER AND FATHER HYACINTHE. 


A combination of fortunate circumstances, with which I 
need not trouble the reader, enabled me to witness very re- 
cently two religious services in Paris. which, striking in 
themselves, were still more so as representing the chief pha- 
ses of religious feeling in France at the present day, 

The first was the cclebratiou, by an archbishop, of high 
mass, at the private chapel of the Tuileries, where the “elder 
son of the Church,” with his graceful empress and charming 
little boy, performed his devotions in the presence of a very 
select congregation, and listened to the exhortatiuns of « 
bishop chosen on account of his great talent to pronounce 
the discourse which is always added in Lent. The second 
was a mass, very simply performed at the Madeleine as a 

reliminary toa sermon on behalf of the sufferers from the 
Mexican earthquakes, delivered by Father Hyacinthe, that 
great Carmelite preacher, whose wide-spread fame filled the 
great church hours previous to the time fixed, and sent hun- 
dreds of disappointed persons from the doors long before he 
appeared. 

A briof account of these strangely-contrasted services may, 
I think, be interesting to those who wish to know something 
of the forms in which religion appears at the present day to 
our neighbors over the water. 

Admission to the chapel at the palace is not now easily 
procured: it is to be obtained only by tickets issued by the 
Duke de B—, Grand Chambellan de la Cour, to those whose 
secial status is supposed to entitle them to the entrée, For- 
tunately, the gentleman in whose house | was staying was in 
a position to demand this privilege for himself and his guest, 
and in due time the tickets arrived, inscribed with an order 
to appear in full dress, and in the mourning which the court 
was then wearing, somewhat late in the day, for the Duke 
of Brabant. I was told that any one neglecting to comply 
with these requirements of etiquette would be unceremoni- 
ously turned back at the door—a statement which [ after- 
ward saw verified in the discomfiture of an unfurtunate 
individual whose equipment was not up to the mark. 

A more agreeable intimation on the ticket stated that ou: 
seats were to be in the premier Lanc a drvite, which proved 
to be the front row facing the altar, and immediately behind 
the chairs placed for the emperor and his wife and son. 

Sunday, tie 14th of March, dawned amidst falling snow 
and piercing blasts of the bitter wind from which gay Paris 
suffers oe in the spring; but all recollection of the 
unpleasant weather outside vanished when we passed into 
the warm fragrant atmosphere of the gurgeous chapel at the 
Tuileries. 

It has many sad historical associations, this royal palace of 
worship; but no trace of the storms of the past has been al- 
lowed to remain within it now, and everything that art and 
good taste can do has been done to render it beautiful and 
luxurious. A magnificent altar stood at the east end, draped 
with ruby velvet and splendid lace, and glittoring with gold, 
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which reflected back the rays of innumerable lights. In 
iront of it was a sort of throne, With a large chair to the left 
and a smaller one to the right, and the prie-dieux before 
them supported jeweled books, in which a priest assiduously 
marked the places before the service began. These chairs, 
as well as the seats where the congregation sat, were gorge- 
ous in crimson and gold, and so was the pulpit, which was 
placed on the left of the altar. 

The lower half of the chapel was already crowded when 
we went in; but fortunately very few had tickets for the up- 
per part where we sat, and where we were joined only by 
some of the ladies of the court. They soon came in, all in 
mourning, but dressed with the inimitable good taste and 
elegance of high-class Parisians. Most of them were the 
wives of men holding high offices under Government. A 
duchess with a well-known name sat in the seat with us, and 
marquises and comtesses were rife on the opposite side; but, 
for all that, the old aristocracy of France had no representa- 
tives among the members of the empress’s household. As is 
well known, the Faubourg St. Germain does not patronize 
the court. I had paid a visit the day before to one of the 
baronnes of the anctent regime, in her old gloomy, low-roofed 
house in the said faubourg, and there I found a stately cir- 
cle of grandes dames, not one of whom would condescend to 
set her foot within the Tuileries while Napoleon IIT has his 
habitation there. 

This fact speaks somewhat ominously for the future of the 
gentle little boy on whom the hopes of the present dynasty 
are fixed, no less than the sinister meetings of Red RKepubli- 
cans, which, at this present time, are being held constantly 
in Paris, where the fatal bonnet rouge is worn, and the doc- 
trines that heralded in the political convulsions of ’93 are 
openly proclaimed. Meantime, however, the empress had 
certainly succeeded in collecting a band of very fair and gra- 
cious ladies round her, whose appearance was followed almost 
immediately by that of the Demoiselles d’Albe, the orphan 
daughters of the empress’s sister, whose death was so deeply 
mourned by her She has taken the entire charge of these 
young girls, and, though a certain approach to royal honors is 
paid to them, she very sensibly allows them to attend the 
cours de lecture which are open to all the daughters of gen- 
tlemen in Paris. 

At last, after a somewhat tedious delay, the procession of 
the clergy filed in through a side-door close to the altar; 
choristers, with their long cassocks of scarlet cloth falling be- 
low their muslin surplices, and their arms folded over their 
broad blue sashes; priests, walking two and two; then the 
bishop who was to preach; and lastly, the archbishop, whose 
vestments were certainly the most splendid that could well 
be imagined. He, too, had a long train of crimson velvet; 
over it a surplice composed entirely of the richest lace, and 
a chasuble, stiff with gold embroidery and precious stones, 
which formed a large cross on his back. Other portions of 
his attire, which were new to me in shape, were equally 
gorgeous, and on his head he wore a red velvet skull-cap. 

For some time these dignitaries sat in their places study- 
ing their breviaries with much attention, until at length 
they were roused by a sign from an individual who seemed 
very much out of place, standing where he did, close to the 
altar, for his dress and appearance were exactly those of a 
respectable butler, with only the addition of a gold-laced 
cocked-hat, which he held in his hand. Some mystic move- 
ment on the part of this functionary intimated to the clergy 
that the emperor was at hand, and rising from their places 
they filed out of the chancel and walked down the central 
pe tomeet him. At thedoor they waited for some time, 
and then the pompous-looking butler, if butler he was, ad- 


vanced in front of the altar, and proclaimed in a loud voice, 


“L’Empereur!”’ 

I must say, this part of the ceremonial appeared to me to 
be in extremely bad taste in a church—as it was exactly like 
the announcement of a visitor ina drawing-room. Then the 
clergy returned toward the altar, and following closely after 
them came first the prince imperial—an exceedingly grace- 
ful, gentle-looking boy—appearing taller than he really is 
from the slenderness of his figure—with smooth dark hair, 
and a pale, thoughtful countenance, which has a very — 
ing but rather melancholy expression. He is pot at all like 
the Bonapartes, but resembles his mother, thuugh he does not 
possess the striking beauty which must in early youth have 
characterized her fine face. He was dressed simply in jack- 
et and trousers, but in mourning for that other priyee, like 
himself the only son and jeir of royal parenis whose young 
head has been laid low in the dust of death. The son of 
Napoleon III came forward, bowed from side to side, and 
took his place on the smallest of the chairs in front of the 
altar. 

Immediately after him followed the empress: she has now | 
only the appearance of a woman who has been very beautiful, 
as her fair face is somewhat faded and worn; but there is a 
great charm in her refined and delicate featurcs, and in the 
extreme grace of her movements. 

I believe the Empress of the French is considered a high 
authority in matters of dress; and if so, her appearance en- 
tirely condemned the fantastic costumes in which our Eng- 
lish ladies have been appearing of late. She wore no huge 
chignon or streaming hair, no looped-up tunic or short petti- 
coats; but a plain black-silk dress falling in long folds to the 
ground, with a quiet little black lace. bonnet over her very 
simply-arranged hair. Perhaps the best description of her 
personal appearance would be to say, that she was simply an 
extremely lady-like woman, with an amiable expression and 
pleasing manners 

By her side walked the emperor, steadily and sturdily, as 
if to him the whole thing were simply a business which had 
to be gone through, and the sooner the better. Napoleon 
ITI, short as he is, and now, in advancing years, decidedly 
stout, is still a striking-looking man. That large head—too 
large in proportion for the size of his body—those strongly- 
marked, resolute features, seemed well fitted to the man, 
whose ever-working brain teems with the destinies of nations - 
and hides in its hidden cells the projects which may one day 
fling the whole of Europe into convulsions. His hair is now 
of an iron-gray, and so are his mustaches and small, pointed 
beard; but there is no sign of any decay of force in the Em- 
peror of the French; he os the look, more than any one I 
have ever seen, of un homme capable, which untranslatable 
term seems specially to characterize him. 

They went forward at once and knelt down on the prie- 
dieux prepared for them. I believe it is only during Lent 
that they perform their devotions there in view of the con- 
gregation. At other times they occupy a gallery where 
they are not seen at all. 

The service commenced with a litany, very well sung by 
an unseen choir, and then the bishop ascended the alpit, 
and the chairs of the imperial party were turned round so as 
to face him, by which means they were also brought in front of 
us, and separated from our seat only by some four or five 
gray-headed, -weather-beaten officers of high rank, who 
formed the emperor’s suite. The sermon proved to be one 
which powerfi y affected both the emperor and empress, for 
it so happened that the yonng prince’s birthday of thirteen 
was to occur in two days, and the whole of the latter part of 
the discourse referred to this young child, in wHom such high 
hopes centered. 
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The first portion of the sermon consisted of a very able 
comparison betw.en the man who lives for the honors and 
pleasures of this life, and he who tramples under foot all 
earthly desires, and seeks the glory of God and the joys of 
heaven alone. It was a striking discourse to be pronounced 
in that gorgeous chapel, and in face of those who had risen 
to so unusual a share of this world’s pomp and greatness; 
but the empress seemed greatly to approve of it. Whenever 


‘ there was a burst of special cloquence from the bishop, she 


turned to one of the gray-haired officers close to her, and 
nodded and smiled to him in evident admiration. She did 
this more particularly when the preacher, having expatiated 
on the deep bliss of a life hid with God, wound up by ex- 
claiming that sorrow and evil over such a one had no power. 
“Like other men he seems to sufer, but he suffers not; and 
when his last hour comes, he seems to die, but he dies not; 
death has no dominion over him—he lives—and even lives to 
God.” Probably the empress thought, as the lady seated 
next me told me she did, that this fine closing sentence was 
original; but in truth it was simply borrowed from that love- 
ly passage in the Apocrypha which says that— 


“The souls of the righteous are in the hand of God, 

And there shall no torment touch them; 

In the sight of the unwise they seemed to dic, 

And their departure is taken for misery, 

And their going from us to be utter destruction: 
But they are in peace.” 


While his wife, however, showed her approbation by such 
evident signs, none could have told from the impassible face 
of the emperor what he thought of the sermon, or whether 
he thought of it at all; up to this moment, he had remained 
looking fixedly before him, with a keen, thoughtful gaze, 
which seemed to penetrate fur beyond the walls of the Tuil- 
eries. 

But now the bishop began on a theme which riveted his 
attention at once: 

“T have spoken,” said the preacher, “of the triumph of him 


_ who enters as a conqueror into the kingdom of God, and I 


am reminded of an anniversary which will take place the day 
after to-morrow; for it was the saying of our most saintly king 
of old—that the crown of France is second only to the crown 
of Heaven; and these words impel mo irresistibly to a consid- 
eration of the destinies of that young child who is inheritor 
of both, and who stands even now on the t':reshold of another 
year, which carries him another step on that path which can- 
not fail to bea marked and eventful one on earth.” 

He then went on to speak of the great interests which 
hung on this young life, of the pomp and glory which had 
surrounded his birth, aud would, he trusted, surround him 
to the end; and, with the sanguine hopes of a devoted adher- 
ent of the second empire, he predicted a yzlorious destiny, 
alike on earth and in heaven, fur that child of many hopes. 
He trusted, he said, that, long after the.men of the present 
day had all passed away, this young prince would wear the 
crown of France in peace and prosperity, and surrender it 
only for the brighter crown of heaven, whose glory would 
never fade throughout the eternal ages. 

And, as the bishop spoke thus, the fair fuce of the empress 
flushed and paled with emotion, and the keen eyes of the em- 
peror looked « out from under the shaggy eyebrows, and fas- 
tened on the face of the preacher with a softness of expres- 
sion of which they had scarcely seemed capable; while the 
young boy, toward whom the eyes of all were turned, bent 
down his graceful head till his face was completely hidden. 

To me, while the bishop spoke, there came bick the mem- 
ory of a scene I would fain have forgotten at that moment. 
The chapel of the Tuileries, and the gray sky and snow-clad 
earth, all seemed to vanish away, as a vision rose up vefore 


me, glowing in summer sunshine, of the beautiful gardens 
and palace of Schinbrunn at Vienna, where the only son of 


another Napoleon, born to the same inheritance, object of 


the same high hopes, pussed through those years of early 
youth on which his young successor now -was entering. But. 
passing from the sunny gardens where that short and most 
sad life was spent, my thoughts were constrained to turn toa 
dark vault, where a coffin was once pointed out to me as the 


last receptacle of the ashes of that “King of Rome,” heir of 


the first great emperor, who had gone down mysteriously to 
his grave in the brightest years of opening youth, before the 
crown of his birthright had ever touched his brows. How 
many ominous points of resemblance there were between the 
early destinies of the dead and the living ‘“‘son of Napoleon!” 
The record of that first young life is sealed up and laid aside 
forever; but over the opening page, where the history of tho 
second shall be written, dark shadows are already stealing, 
which seem to indicate that for him, no less than for the early 
dead, it will be a blessed thing if the crown of heaven proves 
a surer inheritance than that of France. 

The sermon was over. The general tone of the whole had 
been marked by the stron: cst ultramontanism, and it was in 
this respect that it formed so complete a contrast to that 
which I heard clsewhere from Pére Hyacinthe, the first 
French preacher of the day. 

The emperor and empress returned to their places before 
the altar and knelt down—a few words having passed be- 
tween them, evidently on the subject of the allusions to their 
child in the sermon, and then high mass began. ]t was con- 
ducted with great solemnity—all but one episode, which 
struck me as appearing both irreverent and ludicrous. It was 
the sudden apparition of the butler before mentioned, who, 
with a quick movement, came up behind the archbishop, and 
literally snatched the velvet :kullcap from his head—or 
course with the object of enabling him to perform the most 
solemn part of the service uncovered; but it was done ina 
manner 80 exactly resembling the way in which a saucy boy 
in the streets performs the same ceremony on his companion, 
that it conveyed a painfully absurd impression; us did also 
the proceedings of the choir-boys, who, every time they genu- 
flected befure the altar, turned round’and repeated precisely 
the same act of homage to the emperor, as if there was to be 
no distinction between the honor they wished to show the 
King of kings and that offered to the earthly monarch. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


Orrice Urau MaGazine, 
Sult Lake City, Oct. 27, 18C9. 
PrEsipext Dricnam Youxo— 
My Dear Sir, 

Holding my connection with the Uran MaGazing, you can no 
longer give to me your fellowship, nor cun I conscientiously ask it. 
I believe that you would manifest towards me, personally, much 
tenderness, for which I am grateful. Were I in the States or Cal- 
ifornia, I do not think you would take any exceptions to my writ- 
ings for I am simply an author, while you are the leader of a 
As it is I see no virtae in multiplying words in justifica- 
For years | have tried to 


people. 
tion, knowing myself to be heterodox. 
shun the issue of this day. for theoretically I have been a believer 
in republicar institutions and not in a (emporal theocracy. 
I am, Sir, 
Very rexpectfully, Yours, - 
Epwaro W. Tutnivee. 
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AN APPFAL TO THE PEOPLE. 


Sinee the date of writing my last editorial, a startling 
change has taken place in my situation, although not in my 
feelings or sentiments towards the members of our Church. 
For writing such articles as “Our Workmen's wages,” “The 
True Development of the Territory,” ‘““Steadying the Ark,”etc, 
a charge has been preferred against me of apostacy, on the 
ground that I have no right to publicly discuss the wisdom of 
any measure or policy of the Priesthood and expect to retain 
a membership in the Church at the same time. For assert- 
ing my belief that the (rospel gives me the freedom to differ 
with the leaders of the church, and the privilege of stating 
my difference of opinion, provided 1 do it honestly and re- 
spectfully, I have ner deprived of my membership in the 
Church —the doctrine being positively laid down on the 
occasion of my trial by President Brigham Young and Elder 
George Q. Cannon, that “it is apostacy to honestly differ with 
the Priesthood in any of their measures.” 

If this definition of apostacy be correct, of course, I am an 
apostate, because it is true that I do not see eye to eye with 
our ecclesiastical leaders on the subject of the reduction of 
our workmeu’s wages, the mineral development of the Terri- 
tory, and similar matters. 

I wish to give, in a brief way, a statement of the circum- 
stances attending my expulsion, and the reasons by which I 
have been guided in the course I Lave taken, so that all my 
friends may judge for themselves. In doing this, I shall 
have to omit most of the preliminaries connected with the 
case, inasmuch as they occurred at the “School of the Pro- 
phets.” Suffice it to say that, on Saturday, 16th October, an 
announcement that we had been violently denounced by Presi- 
dent Young reached our ears, and on the following Saturday 
we were publicly cited to appear before the High Council 
und ‘be tried for our standing.” 

On Monday we appeared before the High Council at the 
City Hall, which was densely packed with the authorities of 
the Church—no ordinary members, except those’ who ap- 
peared as witnesses, or were specially invited, being allowed 
to be present. The following is a brief synopsis of the trial, 
from minutes made on the spot. . 

After the charge of Apostacy had been preferred by Elder 
(teorge Q. Caunon, on the ground of articles in the MaGa- 
ZINE. containing views on financial questions differing with 
those of the President, as well as on account of an expressed 
belief that members of the Church held not only a right 
to think but to express their ideas on such subjects, tho 
question was put to Elder Cann-n whether “it was apostacy 
to differ honestly with the measures of the President,” to 
which he replied,—“It is apostacy to differ honestly with tho 
measures of the President. A man may be honest even in 
hell.” This idea President Wells confirmed by remarking, 
that we “might as well ask the question whether a man had 
the right to differ honestly with the Almighty.” Thus the 
ductrine was unqualifiedly asserted that the Almighty and 
the Priesthgod, so far as its official dictates were concerned, 


were to be accepted as one and the same thing, on pain of 
excommunication from the Church. 

William 8. Godbe stated that his claim to conscientiously 
differ with the views of the leaders of the Church on certain 
questions, could not be apostacy, inasmuch as he had always 
believed that such were his rights. While he bore testimony 
to the divine mission of Joseph Smith, and to the appoint- 
ment of Brigham Young as his successor in the Presidency of 
the Church, he denied his right to enforce unquestioning 
obedience upon all subjects secular and spiritual from. its 
members. He believed the preservation of our unity was 
worth any price short of the concession of the right of thought 
and speech or any other true principle. That price he was 
not willing to pay even for unity. He claimed that he en- 
tertained none but the kindest feelings towards the Presi- 
dency and Priesthood severally, and trusted, however much 
they might object to his views, that they would at least con- 
cede to him honesty and purity of purpose. 

EK. L. T. Harrison then stated that if it was apostacy to differ 
conscientiously with the Priesthood of the Church, he must 
be considered an apostate, for he certainly did differ with 
them on some matters. The point upon which he most 
particularly differed, was their right to expel people from the 
Church because ofa difference of opinion on matters of Church 

licy. He admitted that they hada right to demand of 

im implicit obedience to every gospel ordinance, as well as 
to every condition of a pure life. All that he claimed as his 
right was respectfully and temperately to discuss any differ- 
ence of opinion he might entertain, without being cut off from 
the Church for so doing. 

His reasons for considering that this was his privilege as 
a member of the Church were, that it was part of the gospel 
offered to him in foreign lands. He was told that in. this 
Church the utmost freedom of speech would be permitted. 
Popery and other systems had muzzled freedom of speech, 
but in this Church such oppression was to be crushed for 
ever, and never raise again its accursed head. He accepted 
the gospel on these terms, not simply because the Elders 
told him these were his rights, but because the Holy Spirit 
bore testimony that they but uttered the truth when they so 
taught, and he was there that day to claim these privileges 
of the Gospel. 

When he was examining the doctrines of this Church, he 
was advised by the Elders to use his judgment and his intel- 
lect to the fullest extent, and dispute every principle that he 
could not understand. This we resulted in his entrance 
into the Church. If he had mounted up the ladder of his 
own reason and judgment to get into the Church, why should 
he now be called upon to kick that down by which he had 
ascended, and go along without it? If it was a good thing, 
and had brought him blessing to use his own opinion at the 
first, why should -he not continue the use of that which had 
done him so much good? 3 

He objected to the requisition for any man to accept any 
doctrine or principle that he did not fully understand: such 
a dogma could not be supported by sound reason. We 


| could only be expected to accept any principle, because it 


was beautiful and true. We were not required to accept 
God or Jesus because they were God or Jesus, but because 
they presented teachings higher, holier and more heavenly 
than any other beings. How could we tell that any princi- 
ple came from God, except it was that it was better to our 
intellect and judgment than other doctrines. Beyond this 
witness of the light of truth within us, we had nothing to fall 
back upon to guide us. 

It had been argued that we must passively bnd uningquir- 
ingly obey the Priesthood, because otherwise we could not 
build up Zion. He could not sec this. A nation built up on 
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AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 


such a principle could be no Zion. The only glory or beauty 
that there could be in a Zion must result from its being com- 
posed of people all of whom acted intelligently in all their 
operations. Fifty thousand people acting in concert, build- 
ing up excellent cities or doing any thing else well, but doing 
it mechanically, because they were told, was no sight to be 
admired. A dozen persons, not operating half as perfectly as 
to the nature of their work, but doing what little they did 
intelligently, must be a far more delightful exhibition to God 
and intelligences. 

These were his views. If they constituted apostacy, tlie 
Council must deal with him according to their laws. One 
thing, however, they could not do. They might cut him 
off from his brethren, but they should never cut his brethren 
off from his affections. He had been twenty years a member 
of this Church, and he intended to live and die with them, 
and no one should ever drive him from their midst. 

He knew and could bear testimony that Joseph Smith was 
a prophet of God. He could bear testimony that Brigham 
Young was divinely called to succeed Joseph Smith in the 
Presidency of the Church, and he knew that the President 
was inspired to bring this people to these mountains. 

He then read the following:— 


PROTEST. 


To WIIOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

WE, the undersigned, members of the Church of Jesus 
Christ, of Latter-day Saints, temporarily suspended from fel. 
lowship, on a charge of irregular attendance at the “School of 
the Prophets,” before any further action is taken on our case; 
do present the following declaration of our faith, on the subject 
of Church control: — 


WE hold that it is the right ofall members of this Church to 
refuse to accept any principle or measure, presented to them 
by the Priesthood, further than the light of Grod within them 
bears witness to the same. 


WE believe that it is the right of all persons, so long as 
they obey the ordinances of the Gospel, and live pure and 
moral lives, to retain a standing in this Church, whether they 
can see the propriety of all the measures vi the leaders of the 
Church or not. 


WE also believe that it is the right of all membcrs of the 
Church to discuss, in the pulpit or throuzh the press, in pub- 
lic or in private, all measures pres :nted to them )y the Priest- 
hood, provided that they do it in the spirit of moderation, 
and with due regard to the sentiments of others. 


WE, therefore, hold that it is an illegaland an unrighteous 
use of the Holy Priesthood to expel any person from the 
Church, because they cannot conscientiously admit the divin- 
ity of any measure presented by the Priesthood. 


WE protest against counsel for the members of this Church 
to watch one another and observe how each votes or acts, as 
calculated to breed suspicion, coldness, and distrust between 
our brethren; and as opposed to that voluntary spirit which is 
the greatest beauty and glory of the gospel of Christ. 


WE also protest agains! the inquisitorial practise of cate- 
chising the membors of this Church, through the teachers, 
as to their private views respecting Church measures. 


AND, finally, we protest against the spirit of compulsion in 


every form, as well as against the irresponsible investment of 
power in any person holding the Priesthood. 


WE claim the right of, respectfully but freely, discussing ‘| 


all measures upon which we are called ta act. And, if we 
are cut off from this Church for asserting this right, while 
our standing is dear to us, we will suffer it to be taken from 
us sooner than resign the liberties of thought and speech to 
which the Gospel entitles us; and against any such expulsion 
we present our solemn protest before God and Angels. 


( K. L. T. Harrison. 
8. Gopse. 


Speeches on the question were then made by Presidents 
Brigham Young and George A. Smith, also by Elder Can- 
non and members of the Council, and a verdict of excom- 
munication against W. 8. Godbe and E. L. T. Harrison finally 
rendered. 

For replying in the affirmative to the question whether he 
sustained the above brethren in their course, Elder Eli. B. 
Kelsey was summarily cut off from the Church. 


As witness our hands this 23,O0ct. 1869. 


During the above trial, remarks were made by various 
speakers, comparing us to every foul apostate—the Laws, the 
Higbees and Fosters, and every debauchee, drunkard, whore- 
monger and gambler—that ever left the Church fur his own 
iniquitous purpose. 
that our past lives are before the people, and the future will 
show whether there is any difference between men who cone 
out in the ass:rtion of a principle, and men of the class re- 
ferred to. 

It was also asserted, without the first fraction of proof, 
that we were seeking Gentile influence and aid to the injury 
of the religious interests of our community. Inasmuch as 
this statement will, doubtless, be reiterated in order to arouse 
the feclings of the people of the Territory against us, while 
we boldly avow that we respect all men, Gentiles or other- 
wise, in exact proportion to their private virtues, we dare any 
Gentile in this Territory or out of it, to come furward, from 
whom, up to this very moment, we have ever sought the first 
particle of assistance or codperation, and challenge any man 
in existence to produce such a person. The tics of faith and 
principle necessarily unite the hearts of men closer together 
than they can be without these bonds; and to this extent, we 
love our brethren more tLan all other men; but independen: 
of this consideration, and viewing men as men alone, we res- 
pect Gentile as much as Mormon, provided they act as well, 
and better than Mormon if they act better. 

We have sought no Gentile covperation, and shal. seek none 
further than we shall desire and seek the friendship of all 
good men, because we believe that, as a people, we need no 
aid beyond our own. And at once, and forever, to crush 
out this slander, we publish now to the whole Gentile world 
our septiments upon this subject. We wish them to under- 
stand that we have intelligence,manliness and divinity enough 
among our people and in our system t correct our own evils 
where we have any. Wegratefully accept, as all men should, 
the sympathies of our fellow men in every good word and 
work, but our faith is that God is in our system, and that Zion is 
perfectly capable of purifying her own fountains, and prerent- 
ing herself before the world a model of freedom and a center 
of light and truth. | 

There is another subject upon which we wish to say a word. 
During the investigation of our case, President Young many 
times asserted his willingness that we should enjoy freedum 
of speech and of the press. This we believe to be true. +o far 
as our civil rights are conesrned. We herve no quarrel with 
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In reference to this, I have only to sey — 
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him or any other man in the Priesthood on the a of 
our civil right to speak and publish in Utah. o one has 
interfered with us in this respect. This is not our difficulty. 
Ours is a Church question—a question of our right to speak 
and publish and retain our positions, as members of the 
Church. In every other respect we have all the freedom we 
want. We make this statement now to all, because an effort 
was,and will be,made to prove that we want the outside world 
to believe that there is no freedom of speech in Utah, and 
thus bring on a collision with our people. This is a charge 
as false as itis unscrupulous. What we complain of is that 
there is no freedom to think and speak within the limits 
of the Church. What a farce to say, “Brethren, you have 
all the freedom to speak and publish what you please,” and 
in the next breath remark, “But I shall cut you off from the 
Church and send you down to hell if you do. Brethren, use 
| your privileges.” What freedom is this? Who, amongeven 
| despots, does not giveasmuch? All monarchs say, “Think 
and speak as you please; but we will imprison and punish 
you, notwithstanding.” President Young says, we are free 
to differ with him, but he will cut us off from the socicty of 
(rod and holy beings; separate us from all we hold dear in the 
Church, and wither up all our hopes of eternal life if we at- 
tempt it. Who uses the greatest amount of compulsion or 
intimidation? There is no force or coercion like that applied 
_ to men’s hopes and fears of a future life, and this is the lack of 
freedom we complain o1. President Young admits our right 
to speak outside the Church. On that point he neither tries 
nor wants to coerce us; what we want is our right to speak 
within it. 

In the course of President Young's speech, he drew atten- 
tion to a rem ‘rk in the article called “Steadying the Ark,” 
to the effect tuat “the Priesthood is not intended by (od to 
do our thinking.” He stated that this was true, and said, 
“The Priesthood is only intended to help us to think.” Was 
this principle practically acknowledged by President Young, 
as much as theoretically, he would concede all we claim; but 
it is not so, for, immediately upon the top of this statement 
that tre Priesthood only assumes to “help us to think, ” 
comes the doctrine that unle2s, when they do “help” us, we 
think exactly as they direct us on every subject, we shall be 
expelled from the Church. This, every sensible person will 
see, is not “helping,” but forcing us to think, whether we 
will or not. , 

Among other matters urged against us, at our trial, was 
the idea that we wished to flood the country with the refuse 
of society in search of gold. This was indignantly denicd. 
We refer our readers to our article on “The Truc Develop- 
ment of the Territory.” It will be seen there that we do be- 
lieve that the chief hope of this country lies in its minerals, 
but there is no invitation therein for the outside world to de- 
velop our mines. In that article, we specially urge our own 
people to develop them. It was to urge our people to work 
their minerals themselves, instead of letting capitalists from 
every part of creation come in and take their rights out of their 
hands, as they will do, unless they bestir themselves, that 
we wrote that article. very impartial reader will see this; 
and the false charge attempted tu be fastened upon us will fall 
harmless to the ground. 

It will be ecen that we have borne testimony to the legal- 
ity of the appointment of Brigham Young as President of 
the Church, even while we object to some of his views. We 
do this consistently, for we hold it is a false doctrine, be- 
cause God in his providence calls any man to preside, that 
that man necessarily is the will and voice of the Lord, in all 
he chooses to do and say. It is a manifest truth, and agrce- 
able to all experience, that God can cnly inspire a man to the 


extent that his organization and spiritual character will ad- 


mit. A man may have a strong and determined bias, and 
conscientiously believe that his projects are the will of heaven 
when he is only following the bent of his own organization. 
God never did or can work through any man further than 
that man’s character and will may permit. Onthis account, 
all prophets or presidents must be fallible in their dictation, 
and to build upon them—even the greatest and the best, in- 
dependent of the light of God within us—is to build upon 
the sand. Priesthoods and presidents are not given for 
man’s infallible guides, they are merely aids or “helps” for 
the cultivation of the greater and more absolute light within 
the soul. That light is infallible, because it travels beyond 
all carthly weaknesses, and drinks directly and immediately 
from the throne of God itself. 
_ With these explanations, 1 present my case and that of 
my friend, William S. Godbe, befdke the Church, and the 
world at large. We have no intention of suspending the issue 
of this Magazine, but from time to time;~shall in its columns 
take up this question and analyze it in every light until our 
brethren understand the question thoroughly. We should, 
and will, yield our judgment to that ofa child, if it can point 
out to us an error of thought or spirit, but we will not bow 
to furee. The day has gone by for that, and there dawns 
upon the hill tops of Utah a bright and radiant star of eccle- 
siastical, as wellas civil, freedom. Let every heart rejoice, 
(tod Reigns! The day of darkness flies before the era of ad- 
vancing thought. From out our mountain valleys shall yet 
be borne a banner emblazoned with a wider creed, a nobler 
Christianity, a purer faith than carth has ever seen. Men 
shall yet learn that the true mission of priesthood is to teach 
and not to control, and in our midst shall stand the same 
priesthood that we believe in to-day, but whose greatest glory 
shall be that they represent a spirit from which cvery princi- 
ple of coercion has been wiped away. 

In the full assurance that that time is at hand, I subscribe 
myself a brother to all who do right, and no less a friend to 
all who ignorantly err. 


K. L. T. Harrison. 


A CARD BY W. 8. GODBE. 


To THE PuBLIc:— 


Having been, for twenty years, a member of the Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints, and eighteen years a 
resident of Utah Territory, and the High Council having 
excommunicated me from said Church on a charge of aposta- 
cy, and turned me over to “the buffetings of Satan” until I 
repent, I feel it due to myself and my numerous friends 
throughout the Territory and elsewhere, to give the following 
particulars in regard to it: 

On the 16th inst. I received a note, of which the following 
is a copy:— 


Lake City, Oct. 16, 1869, 
W. 8. Govse, 

Dear Bro.:—I hereby inform you that a motion was made 
seconded, and carried by a unanimous vote of the School of the 
Prophets to-day, that you be disfellowshipped from the Church until 
you appear in the Schooland give satisfactory reasons for your 
irregular attendance there. 

Your Brother in the Gospel, 
GrorGE GODDARD, 
SECRETARY. 


In response to this communication, I presented mysclf at 
the School on last Saturday and stated, in anéwer to the 
charge contained therein, that, with very few exceptions, I 
had been punetual in my attendance at the School ever since 
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I became a member, excepting when absent from the City or 
Territory, or when illness in my family, prevented me; conse- 
quently was innocent of any wrong in not having been always 
present at their meetings 

What further transpired on that occasion the rules of the 
School will not permit me to state, but on the same night I 
received a notice to appear for trial on Monday, 25th October 
on a charge of apostacy, which charge was sustained on the 
ground of my having endorsed the sentiments contained in 
the Uran MAGAZINE, of which I am one of the ‘publishers, 
advovating freedom of speech and the press, and differing 
from the authorities of the Church on the question of uncon- 
ditional obedience to their requirements, although nothing 
bordering on immorality or unchristianlike conduct was 
brought against me, but, on the contrary, a great amount of 
testimony was voluntcered by the speakers to the purity of 
my life and correctness of my course up to the present time. 

I will now give some of my views in regard to the action 
taken, and the principles involved in it. 

According to my knowledge of the rules of the Church, no 
man or number of men—irrespective of their position in the 
Priesthood—have a right to disfellowship a man for such de- 
reliction. Had I been guilty of irregular attendance at the 
School of the Prophets without justifiable cause,I should only 
have broken one of its rules, the penalty of which, at most, 
could not have exceeded dismembership from the School. 

In attempting to discharge this duty, I desire to be guided 
by the inspiration of Lleaven, that my readers may have 
a correct understanding of my views, and appreciate the high 
motive that now prompts me to give them cxpression. 

In the first place I wish it distinctly understood that I 
will speak about principles and not persons: let there be 
in your ininds a clear line of demarcation between them; for 
while I fecl solemnly impressed to speak with the utmost free- 
dom concerning some principles that may reflect unfavorably 
on the judgment of the Authorities, let it be remembered that 
I do not impugn their motives, question their integrity or 
attack them as men; but it certainly is my right to judge as 
to the correctness of the principles taught by all men, 
whether they be inside the pale of the Church or not. 

It is proper fur me to state in this connection that I pos- 
sess only the kindest feelings towards my brethren in the 
Priesthood, and to all mankind, and especially so towards Prer- 
ident Young, with whom none but the most friendly and inti- 
mate relations have existed since, in the days of my boyhood, 
I first came to this Territory; and whatever erroneous opinions 
I may think he possesses, 1 regard them as imperfections of 
the judgment of a great man. 

Instead of cnumerating the measures lately adopted that 
my judgment cannot endorse, I will at once call attention to 
the fundamental principle they involve—the soundness of 
which justifies or condemns them—I refer to the doctrine of 
unconditional obedience; implicit obedeience of one portion 
of the Priesthood to the edicts of another portion .of it who 
may be called to fill the leading positions inthe Church. For 
it is well known that they claim the prerogative of absolutely 
dictating the people as to where they shall live; and what 
they shall do, what they shall cat and what they shall drink, 
what they shall accept as true and what they shall reject as 
false, and this assumption of priestly power goes as far as to 
determine what we shall /A/n/: in regard to things temporal as 
well as things spiritual, as much as with reference to where we 
shall purchase our goods, as to the most cardinal points in our 
Most Holy Faith; in a word, in regard to everything that in- 
terests us here or hereaficr—that pertains to time now or time 
to come. | 

To minds unshackled by superstition, and free to think, the 
bare statement of such a principle would be sufficient to show 


its fallacy—its dwarfing influence on the intellect, its fearful 
and dangerous tendency. 

Yet this doctrine is asserted and enforced, and those who 
dare question its divinity,do so at the imminent risk of their 
standing in the Church, in losing which they become banished 
from social circles, positions of public trust and honor, and to 
some extent, from business patronage. Neither docs the mis- 
chief end here, for in nearly all such cases the verdict against 
the parties cut off is, that they are grossly immoral, and, 
therefore, have got into spiritual darkness and allowed the 
devil to lead them captive at his will, no matter how long 
their standing in the Church, how much they may have done 
a the advancement of its cause, or how irreproachable their 

ives. 

Inasmuch, then, as such vital interests are involved in 
this principle, it will not be wondered at that I should have 
realized how important it was to arrive at a correct conclusion 
in regard to it. For so strong is the force of first impres- 
sions; with such tenacity do early trainings—especially reli- 
gious ones—cling to the mind that, although my reason al- 
ways teught me that the doctrine of unconditional obedience 
was false, yet, until within the last few years, I did not dare 
to trust wholly to that reason—for I was taught that “the wis- 
dom of man is foolishness with God,” and that there was 
safety only in following the dictates of the servants of the 
Almighty, whether I could see their utility or not. More- 
over, of late years I have been, more or less, interested finan- 
cially in some of the enterprises of the Church, and thought 
it probable I might be required to be more so. I deemed it, 
therefore, to be absolutely necessary that I should have my 
faith intelligently based, my principles clearly defined, and 
settle this question of obedience to an infallible Priesthood 
forever. 

I looked above and sought for light from its great foun- 
tain, and the light came, and with it, a direct testimony that 
Joseph Smith was a Prophet, Seer and Revelator, and ful- 
filled a divine mission, and that Brigham Young became 
President of the Church by the will of the people and the 
approval of Heaven. But did it follow of necessity that all 
his schemes were fraught with Heavenly wisdom, or that 
obedience to them must be rendered under pain of excommu- 
nication; that his voice was the voice of God to the le in 
all things, and that there was no access to the illimitable 
fountain of truth but through him? By no means; but, on 
the contrary, it bore testimony that the light within the soul, 
however faint it might be, wasa divine spark that could 
only have been kindled by its Creator and its God, and that 
it was the privilege of all to so live as to ss sufficient of 
its brightness to guide them in the true path; and that while, 
on the one hand, obedience to the counsels oi the servants of 
God, free acceptance of their doctrines, and a whole-souled 
response to their requisitions, are sound propositions, and es- 
sentially conducive to the good of the community, yet on the 
other hand, should such counsels, doctrines, or requisitions 
come in conflict, with what, by History, Experience, Revela- 
tion or Reason, we knew to be right—when conscience tells 
us they are wrong, then response to them is idolatry, and 
those who render it violate the noblest instincts of their na- 
tures—and obedience to men under such circumstances— 
irrespective uf their pricsthood—becomes disobedience to 


But it is urged by some that such liberty of conscience 
should only be exercised by advanced minds, that it is only 
natures enriched by the bndeunedl of continued virtue, that 
can enjoy this freedom without abusing it; that people, in a 
low state of progress religiously as well as politically, have to be 
oo by authority, and like children be required to con- 
orm to a rigid discipline. The force of this objection I am 
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free to admit,and, so far as the principle it involves finds ap- 
lication to us as a people, let it be carried out; but it will not 
by any means apply to the whole community. For I know by 
personal experience that there are thousands among us 
whom the truth has made free, and whosense in the gospel of 
Jesus, “a perfect law of liberty,’’—not liberty to do wrong, 
but who, in the consciousness of their integrity, purity of 
urpose and love of humanity, dare to think for themselves 
in regard to all principles me rvs they emanate from the 
lips of the Priesthood or not. To all such the severe regime 
to which we are subjected, is terribly oppressive; their con- 
dition demands n more liberal one, their souls are faint for 
spiritual food, aud they thirst for the waters of that unfailing 
fountain that was opened up by the meekand lowly Jesus. 
_ To such as believe that all the measures instituted by the 
President are fraught with divine wisdom, 1 will say that 
many of them have resulted in failures too well known to 
need enumerating. I will, however, mention the building of 


/ @ warehouse on the Colorado, in 1864, at a cost of about 


eighteen thousand dullars, which has never realized any 
income, and is now next to worthless. I give this as my 
vpinion, but am aware that the President disagrees with me, 
for he said at the High Council that the Colorado Ware- 
house would yet be a success, and that he would yet buy out 
the stockholders. Now to prove my sinccrity in this state- 
ment I will thank the President, or any one else, to give me 
twenty-five cents on the dollar on the amount I have invested 
therein, namely, three thousand dollars. 

The Utah Produce Company, for the purpose of shipping 
flour and other Home products to Montana, was originated and 
controlled by the President, and cost the stockholders of whom 
I was onc, to the amount of one thousand dollars, not only all 
the money they invested in stock, but half as much more 
besides. I wish it distinctly understood that these failures 
do not necessarily prove President: Young to be a bad finan- 


cier, but simply that his judgment, being human, is liable to 


err like that of other men; and that, in such matters, at 
least, he is not infallible. But the defenders of the belief 
that “the Pope can do no wrong,” tell us we are incompe- 
tent to judge in such matters, even if they do result in ap- 
parent failure, for, say they, the Lord may design to try the 
poses by such means, and it is impossible to tell what 

idden motive or purpose existed in His mind in regard to 
This is very true, and the logic is irresistible, when 
based on the assumption, in the first place, that all such 
measures, whether according to human judgment, they are 
successful or not, are nevertheless inspired by God. But 
how can we accept any such assumption when by so doing, 
we ignore the light of reason, and have no further use for 
the facultics with which we are endowed by the Great 
Creator? Is it not wiser and safer to judge a tree by its 
fruits, and the wisdom of enterprises and policies by their 
manifest results? 

I will now call attention to what | regard as the most bane- 
ful effect of forced compliance to such doctrines and rules of 
Church discipline, which first engender and then foster 
hypocrisy. Rendsbde of good men in this Territory are 
guilty of evasion and dissimulation; they cannot sce the 
wisdom of some things they aie required to accept under 
pain of being disfellowshipped; and this is not the worst of 
it; they are not even permitted to think differently from the 
appointed way, for, as is well known, they are visited by 
teachers, who, as a class, are made up of our most faithful 
men, who are themselves compelled to put such inquisitorial 
questions as will force the questioned cither to a truthful 
avowal of their views, in which case, should they be hetcro- 


jectionable points, failing in which they resort to dissimula- 


tion. In nothing is this hypocrisy so much manifested as in 
our so-called voting. It is a principle well understood, that 
in order that people should enjoy the right of voting in its 
true sense, they be influenced neither by fear nor favor; and 
yet with us, if a man rais2s his hand against any measure 
emanating from the Priesthood, he does so at the almost 
certain loss of his fellowship. Neither is he permitted to 
withhold his vote; he must sustain the measure or oppose it, 
the effect of which is to make good men conscientiously 
hypocritical: for, much as they may hate dissimulation—far 
as their natures may be removed from hypocrisy, they believe 
it to be better to ws. tors to this sort of ame ay quieting 
their consciences for the time being witb mental reservations, 
than come out in opposition to their brethren. whom, not- 
withstanding their differences of opinion, they both love and 
respect. This accounts, in a measure at least, for the unan- 
imity so universal in our voting. One case illustrating this 
fact occurred the other day. A friend deeply interested in 
my welfare, expressed regret that he would have to be pre- 
sent at my trial; for, although his views in regard to cer- 
tain measures of Church policy and government corresponded 
with mine, he knew that, in case I did not renounce those 
views, he would be required to vote for my severance from 
the Church; refusing to do which would be noticed, and an 
explanation called for which would probably result in the 
loss of his standing in the Church. Another instance bearing 
on this subject, illustrates the fear some have of President 
Young. A man occupying a high position in the Church, 
said he would not dare to tell the President anything he 
did not want to know, meaning, any thing that did not 
accord with the President’s views. 

Some twenty years ago I became identified with this people, 
because the principles presented to me appealed to my rezs)n 
as being true, and the sweet influence that accompanied 
them, told my heart that the work must be divine Since 
then, the weaknesses of human nature permitting, I have 
been faithful to the truth I then embraced, and have learned 
to love it more and more as my nature unfolded and my ap- 
preciation of its beauties increased. And it never was 80 
priceless, so dear to my soul as it is to-day. 1 havo responded 
to the requisitions of the authorities frequently, because I 
have scen their utility and felt myself interested in their 
accomplishment; but sometimes I have done so at the cost 
of thousands of dollars, when I was of opinion that the 
measures were not wisely planned, and the regults have 
proved that my judgment was not at fault. I obeyed, in 
those cases, to preserve unity of action, belicving then as 
now, that our union is worth more than money, that it 
should be maintained at the cost of individual interests. 
Indeed, I regard union as a gem of such worth that we 
should do everything but wrong to maintain it; that we 


must not do even to preserve us from disunion; and a man 


does wrong when he acts contrary to the dictates of con- 
science, God’s monitor in the soul, for then he violates the 
divine part of his nature and sins against light and truth. 
I have not done these things simply because I was told. to 
do so; but because the light of Deity within me testified it 
was righit. 

This issue has been by we unsought; it has been forced 
upon me. I have endeavored to meet it like a true man, 
who, although valuing most dearly the friendship of this peo- 
ple, which has been so long and uninterruptedly enjoyed by 
me, and fully appreciating all the advantages resulting there- 
from, would rather incur the temporary displeasure of some 
and its consequences, than do violence to his sense of right, 
disregard the holiest promptings of the soul, and thus, in 
sinning against nature, sin against nature's God. 

With regard to apostacy, | know myself to be wholly inno- 
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cent, the truth of which, God will in the early future make 
fully apparent. I might as consistently be charged with the 
violation of a trust that I never accepted. To apostatize from 
religion, is to abandon it. This I have not dune. It is be- 
cause of my firm adherence to my religion that I have been 
thus dealt with. My faith at the outset was accepted on the 
basis of my understanding of the truth; it rests there now; 
and there it will continue to rest, while reason holds her 
sway or immortality endures. 

I am charged with no crime or immorality of any kind. 
My only fault is in being one of the publishers of the Uran 
MAGAZINE, and for endorsing the sentiments and principles 
set forth in its columns. Whether these be true or false, 
treated upon in a temperate and respectful manner or not, 
you will be the judges; you can read the artieles; they speak 
for themselves. The Magazine was started with the consent 
and approval of President .Young, although he then expressed 
serious doubts as to its financial success, in which I did not 
very much differ; but money-making was not the object 
for which it was started. Its aim was to disseminate liberal 
ideas and advocate broad, generous principles; but such only 
as were compatible with our faith, at least, in its most uni- 
versalian aspect; in a word, to do good to the people with 
whom our lot was cast; and it has been devoted faithfully to 
that object ever since. 

We have taken the privilege of frecly advocating our 
views in its pages, as an inalienable right, that no man can 
righteously dispossess us of; and unless they conflict with 
truth or militate against progress, no action of an ecclesiasti- 
cul character can justly be taken against us for so doing. 
Am I wrong in this? 

Let the future, with its irresistible logic of facts, answer! 

Meantime, would you have me false to my convictions, to 
the holiest impulses of my being, and quench the divinest 
aspirations of my soul for religious liberty? If I would, I 


dare not, fur am I not uccountable to the great God for so | 


much of light, and so much of truth as he has blessed me 
with, and how can I sin against Him who is the perfection of 
goodness, the embodiment of love? 


W.S. Gonse. 


A CARD TO THE PUBLIC. 


To MY FRIENDS IN UTAI AND ELSEWHERE: 


I was, at the meeting of the High Council held in the 
City Hall, Salt Lake City, Monday, the 25th inst., summari- 
ly cut off from the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, and “handed over to the buffetings of the devil,” be- 
cause [ voted in the negative, when-the vote was taken to 
cut off Elders Harrison and Godbe, who were then upon 
trial for apostacy. I feel it not only my privilege, but a duty 
that I owe to mysclf and those interested in my welfare, to 
plainly define my position with regard to the faith I have 
clung to so firmly and advocated so strongly for a period of 
over twenty-six years of my life. My faith in the divinity 
of the mission of Joseph Smith, as the Prophet of this dis- 
pensation is stronger, if possible, to-day than ever before; 
{ heard, with my own ears, the Prophet declare in the spring 
of 1844 that he had placed upon the heads of the Quorum of 
the Twelve Apostles all the powers neccasary to build up the 
Kingdom of (rod upon the earth and bear off the Gospel to 
the nations.” I was with the number that were expelled 


from Nauvoo; the Church was governed by the Quorum of 
the Twelve in council, until December, a.p. 1847, at which 
time a re-organization of the Church authorities took place, 
by which Brigham Young, Heber C. Kimball, and Willard 


Richards were taken out of the Quorum of the Twelve and 
constituted a quorum or First Presidency, by the voice of all 
the quorums and members of the Church, for the p 

as then avowed, of a the quorum of the Twelve to 
really act as a “Traveling High Council” of the Church, as 
contemplated in the Revelation in the Book of Doctrines and 
Covenants. I was present at that organization, and voted 
for it in connection with my brethren of the Seventies. I felt 
then that that move of the Church met the approval of the 
Heavens, and I am, if possible, more firm in that conviction 
now than then. | 

I here declare in all truth that I amas firm in my faith in 
the Gospel, as when I proclaimed it so fervently in my four 
years’ mission to Europe, (from 1848 to close of 1851), or at 
any time since then. 

My mind was first stirred up to a closer inquiry of the 
Revelation given to Joseph Smith upon the subject of Church 
government,as well as to all Revelations containing anything on 
the subject of the inspirations of the Spirit of Truth _ the 
heart and mind of the believer, by a startling declaration 
made by President Young, nearly two years ago, “That it was 
his right to dictate to the Church in all things, either spirit- 
ual or temporal,—even to the ribbons the women wear;” and 
was still more startled when he gave a definition of his views 
of the Order of Enoch, and of the Law of Consecration. 
When the policy of a coercive system of codperation was in- 
augurated, and the faithful everywhere commanded to trade 
only with the orthodox establishments of Zion’s Codperative 
Merchantile Institution upon pain of excommunication, I 
then fully opened my eyes to the fact that I must make a 
stand for liberty or_be forever in bondage; that the Order 
of Enoch and the Law of Consecration, as Ae interprets them, 
were calculated im their combined results to reduce the 
people to the condition of “Tenants at Will!” and thus ren- 
der them utterly powerless to resist the most oppressive con- 
ditions that it might be thought wisdom to heap upon them. 

I invite all to carefully read the four Revelations given on 
the order of Enoch, and, if I mistake not, they will there find 
that all who may become members of that holy order are to 
be equal in temporal things, that they may be equal in spir- 
itual things,—that cach member has an equal voice in all 
things pertaining to the interests of the order. I also invite 
allto read carefully the Revelations that treat upon Consecra- 
tion. They will find, if I mistake not, that they teach the rich 
and well-to-do sort of men to consecrate ail of their — 
properties for the benefit of the poor of the Church; they 
will also find that each poor man, who becomes a recipient of 
any portion of the properties so consecrated -shall forever 
thereafter be a steward unto God; and not a steward of the 
President of the Church through the bishops. 

I have apostatized from no doctrine nor commandment 
ever given to the Church by revelation through Joseph 
Smith, nor, indeed, from any of the measures of President 
Young—save it be wherein he claims infallibility for Presi- 
dent Young, at the same time, admitting his fallibility as a 
man. Hildebrand admitted his fallibility as a man in the 
same breath that he claimed infallibility as Pope. I cannot, 
for the life of me, distinguish the difference between the man 
and the president. The fallibility of the man cannot, in m 
view, be made infallible by the office of President. I, myself, 
in my ordinations in the Priesthood, was told that I had 
then been made a recipient of the highest priesthood, in de- 
gree, that had ever been conferred upon man on the earth. 

If a man’s testimony of himself cannot be believed, in the 
name of all that is true, I ask, whose testimony shall be ‘re- 
ceived? I have heard President Young assert, again and 
again, that he (speaking of himself), was neither a prophet 
nor the son of a prophet, but simply claimed to have been 
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“profitable to this people,” —if not indeed a prophet, what, I 
ask, is the character of his inspirations, that they should be 
worth everything and mine worth nothing, unless sanctified 
by his? If, through the laying on of hands, the Holy Ghost 
was given to me as a comforter, by whose inspirations “the 
things of the Father and the Son would be made known unto 
me,” did I not, through my faith and that holy ordinance, 


receive the right to drink of the waters of the river of life? _ 


Who shall say to me, after I have drunk of the blessed stream, 
that the water is bitter, when I know, for myself, that it is 
sweet to my soul? 

My acquaintance with Brothers Harrison and Godbe has 
reached over a period of many years. A congeniality of 
temperament, and a similarity of views, on all the topics of 
interest that have occupied our attention for years, has ren- 
dered our friendship very warm and enduring. I have proved 
to myself, by the best of all evidences, namely, that of close 
personal intercourse, that they are men of the highest moral 
worth and unfailing integrity—men in whose breasts flows 
richly the milk of human kindness; men, who are true in 
their allegiance to God and the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Why, 
then, with all this knowledge of the men, should I hold up 
my hand to cut them off from my fellowship? Iknew that 
they had done no wrong; that they were only in resistance to 
the mere assumption that to differ in opinion with the Presi- 
dency, on any question, ecclesiastical, civil, commercial, or 

litical, is the rankest apostacy. I feel deeply the hasty, 
inconsiderate, and intolerant manner that we have been dealt 
with. Speaking for myself alone, I ask every candid and 
considerate mind to pause before they condemn. I have 
every earthly consideration to urge as an excuse for desiring 
to be at peace and good-fellowship with my brethren of the 
household of faith. All my interests and affections as hus- 
hand, father friend, and citizen, would naturally impel me to 
desire to be at peace with the powers that be. I am fully 
aware that, for a period in the future, a heavy, gloomy cloud 
will hang over me; that my social status in society will be 
deeply injured; in other words, that I shall be “spotted” as 
a man, by hundreds and, maybe, by thousands, of my former 
acquaintances. Yct, as is my faith in God, so is my faith 
that truth will triumph, and human liberties in these Moun- 
tains be placed on a sure basis that shall endure forever. 

With an earnest expression of a strong desire to be at 
peace with all men, and at war with none, I close. 

B. 


LIBERTY. 


BY EMILY E. TEASDALE. 


Note.—The following was crowded out of our late issue. 


Perhaps no word in the English language is more full of 
meaning than that of LipErRTy. It decides the development 
of nations. All the natural creatures of God boldly bear its 
impress; ask the the warbling lark for what she would ex- 
change her liberty, and, could she speak, she would tell you 
death would be preferable, for liberty is the burden of her 
song. Bondage is of earthly origin, dictated by the ambi- 
tion of man. If we take China for instance, where is her 
development? A word to her without a meaning. Man 
knows liberty and power are synonymous, and the tyrant 
endeavors to throw his shackle around his brother man, that 
he may lord it over him. Many a noble spirit, with heart 
and brain well calculated to clevate the sufferings of human- 
ity, has dragged out an existence in obscurity and toil, be- 
cause destiny has clasped with a monarch’s diadem some 
mean, contracted soul, who would not hesitate even to shed 
the blood of the innocent, if he imagined he might, some day, 


-rival him in power. 


‘fill the niche carved by his own intrinsic worth. 


From the days of Cain, man has ever 
allowed this earth-born element to creep into his nature; in 
his shortsightedness, he realizes not that another power de- 
tracts not from his own, because every man must eventually 
How fre- 
quently do we blame unseen influences for the misery we 
bring upon ourselves; through our own cramped feelings; 

If we would study the benefit of humanity instead of our 
own exclusive aggrandizement, we, too, should share the bene- 
fit of an improved condition of society in general. We may 
read in nations the efforts of liberty, and vice versa. What 
has Russia gained by the bondage in which she has held Po- 
land? Whereas she might have secured her friendship, and 
by so doing, anally. Ask the poor Pole what he would be 
willing to do to liberate his country and his life, his all 
would be laid on the altar of sacrifice. When man has at- 
tained his full development, we shall find love alone will 
rule. Bondage makes of man mere automatons,—their piu- 
ions are clipped,—the noblest aspirations of the man are 
crushed; henceforth he turns his attentions to the groveling 
things of earth, that he may accumulate its dross, forgetting 
the counsel of Jesus, to lay up treasures in heaven. Man 
has ambition so strongly implanted in his nature that, if it 
is turned from its legitimate channel, it takes a lower aim. 
But God has destined man to rise from tyranny, oppression 
and wrong; and He will accomplish the mighty work he has 
commenced. Surround a man or woman with every luxury 
the world could produce, yet deprive him of liberty, and to 
what would it amount? The spirit of God is the very es- 
sence of love and liberty, Jesus conveyed this idea, when he 
said ‘“‘my yoke is casy and my burden is light.” Love was his 
crowning attribute, a yearning for man’s redemption to see 
him rise from the thraldom of carth to the love and liberty 
of the heavens. Could man see as God sees, all envy of an- 
other's greatness of course would cease, and he would only see 
another instument in the hands of God for man’s develop- 
ment. The purest happiness we can ever know springs from 
a knowledge of being a blessing to others. The spirit of God 
whispers a time will come when earth will be ruled by irttel- 
lect, dictated by the spirit of God. 


The gloomy night is breaking, 
The gospel light now rests, 
With a bright and cheering radiance, 
On the hill-tops of the west. 
The mists are gently rising 
From the valley and the plain, 
And a spirit is awaking 
That shall never sleep again. 
And ye may hear that listen, 
The spirit’s stirring song, 
That surges like the ocean, 
With its solemn bass along. 
O can ye stay the rivers? 
Or bind the wings of light? 
Or bring back in the morning 
The old departed night? 
Nor can ye check its impulse, 
Or stay it for an hour, 
Till earth’s deluded millions, 
Have felt its healing power. 
This spirit i$ the gospel, 
In the vigor of its youth— 
The foeman of oppressisn— 
And its armour is the truth. 
Old Error with its legions 
Must fall beneath its wrath 
Though blood and tears and anguish, 
May work its brilliant path, 
But onward, upward, heavenward 
The spirit still willsoar, / 
Till peace and love shall triumph 
And falsehood reign no more. 
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THE LOTTERY DREAMER. 


CHAPTER IL. 
THE JEWELER, AND THE JEWELERS DAUGHTER. 


On Tuscany, and on the dynasty of Lorraine, must rest the dis- 
grace of having first given to Europe that evil example of a gov- 
ernment exciting and pandering to the most pernicious and anti- 
} social vices of its people, by making gambling a national vice. 
The lottery, as a means of revenue, was first introduced there in 
1740, shortly after the death of the last Medicean duke. Something 
of the kind had previously existed in the republic of Genoa. It 
was said to have arisen there from a system of betting on the dif- 
ferent candidates for the yarious magistracies to be elected by 
ballot; and it was in its early days known as the ‘‘Genoa Lottery.” 
But it was at Florence that the lottery became a systematised 
means of duping and plundering the people. From Florence it 
passed to Vienna. France eagerly seized on the new invention. 
England, as we know, permitted state needs to override the per- 
fectly understood, but deliberately disregarded, principles of state 
morality. To Frederick the Great belongs the honor of having 
resisted the temptation, and strictly forbidden the introduction of 
} the abomination into his states. In proportion as the different 
countries have advanced in moral civilization, they have discoun- 
tenanced and abolished their lotteries. In Italy, as might be ex- 
pected, the system still continues in full vigor. Rome, struck at 
first sight by the immorality of the thing—but not at first sight 
comprehending the profitto be drawn from it—began by ana- 
thematising the lottery, but pocketed its infallibility and adopted 
it, immediately on perceiving its real object and value. 

In central Italy, the Grand-Duke of Tuscany and the Father of 
the Faithful were partners in keeping the public hell for their re- 
spective subjects. And by this arrangement the lottery drawing 
in the various Tuscan cities served the Pope for continually ‘‘mak- 
ing the game’”’ with his ‘‘children;” while that at Rome assisted 
the grand-duke in like manner. It is understood that the immoral 
and disreputable keepers of the gambling-tables at Baden-Baden, 
and Homburg, have chances in the games played to the extent of 
five per cent against the players, who are perfeetly well aware of the 
fact. But the amount of ‘‘the pull’ which his Highness the Duke 
and his Holiness the Pope permitted themselves against their sub- 
jects, was, as near as may be, seventeen per cent. 

The “game is made, gentlemen,” in this wise: The drawing 
takes place every week in one or other of the different cities, more 
or less frequently in each in proportion to their size and impor- 
tance, according to a regular fixedcycle. This change in the lo- 
cality of the drawing has no other object or effect than to give 
each place in turn a share of the amusement of seeing the cere- 
} mony. The offices are always open in all the towns, and a man at 
Rome may play on the drawing to take place at Florence, or vice 
versa, just as well as if the drawing were to be performed in his 
own city. The numbers put into the wheel are always from one 
to ninety inclusively. From these, five are drawn. The player, 
4 therefore, bets that such or such a number will be drawn. 

When the drawing is to take place, a scaffolding, handsomely 
ornamented with upholstery, is r.ised in one of the most conspic- 
uous spots in the city, and a band of music is provided. Three 
magistrates attend in their robes of office; the wheel is placed be- 
fore them at the front of the platform, and a boy stand beside it. 
The numbers are called aloud by one of the magistrates, held up 
to the sight of the people, then passed from one of them to the 
other two successively, and lastly to the boy, who drops them, one 
by one, into the wheel. Two or three turns of the machine mixes 
them well up together; and the boy proceeds to take out one. It 
is handed to the presiding magistrate, who calls it aloud, shows it 
to the crowd, and then affixes it in large figures to a board pro- 
vided for the purpose. Then comes a flourish of music; and so on, 
till the five numbers have been drawn. They are immediately put 
up conspicuously in all the lottery offices; they are communicated 
as quickly as possible to the other cities; and the fortunate holders 
of them, if there be any such—for it will be observed that by this 
system it by no means follows that there will be any prizes to pay 
at all—present their tickets for payment at any of the offices. 

It is difficult to give an adequate idea of the degree to which the 
lottery occupies the thoughts of the Tuscan populace, or of the 
largeness of the place it holds in their daily life. It has even 
modified their language. Expressions, allusions, metaphors drawn 
from it, have become part of their household speech. The walls 
and pavements throughout the city are always scrawled over with 
figures, generally in combinations of three or five. It ig a constant 
subject of conversation; and if a working man has occasion to put 


his hand into his miscellancously filled pocket, the chances are, 
that you may see him pull out, among other matters, one of the 
abominable little strips of coarse grey-blue paper which constitute 
the tickets in the lottery. Hawkers, crying their special numbers, 
may constantly be heard in the street. A ticket may be bought 
for a sum somewhat less than ao penny; and the merdicant risks 
his alms in preference to buying himselfa bit of bread. Many 
and many of the poorest classes play every week; and there is al- 
ways an especial run on the government pawnbroking establish- 
ment a few hours previous to the closing of the sale of tickets. 


Ifell's darksome gate stands night and day agape, 


says the Latin poet. 

A confirmed lottery player is to a Tuscan family almost as fatal 
a cause of misery and ruin as a confirmed gin-drinker is to an 
English hearth. And the reader will be prepared to find that the 
home to which we left Laudadio Vanni and his daughter Laura re- 
turning, after their day's holiday at the Cascine, was not a pros- 
perous one. Yet, had it not been for the curse that was on the old 
man, there were reasons why it ought to have been both. Lau- 
dadio Vanni had once been celebrated in the little world of Flor- 
ence for his talent in his art. Ideas which have once become & 
portion of the popular mind in any country are endowed with a 
wonderful vitality. The goldsmith’s art in the palmy days of 
Florence—from the old time when Giotto drew the perfect circle 
without compass as he sat at his work-bench, to the later genera- 
tion when Cellini delighted Europe with the elegance of his fancy 
and the daintiness of his handiwork— was one of the fine arts. 
The statue of that unrivaled art-workman stands among the great 
ones, poets, painters, sculptors, statesmen, and captains, whom 
Florence still delights to honor; and his works are among the un- 
dying possessions which still bring the lovers and students of art 
as pilgrims to its shrine in Florence, from every part of the civil- 
ized world. And to the Florentine mind the cunning and tasteful 
worker in gold and its combinations is still an artist. 

And Laudadio Vanni was held to have caught more of the an- 
cient spirit and traditions of Florentine art than any of his con- 
temporaries. If a restoration was needed of some treasured relic 
of former magnificence, no eye was so sure as Vanni’s to compre- 
hend the feeling of the original design, and no hand so capable of 
equalling the original workmanship. If a stranger needed a fitting 
setting for some gem of mediseval art, the acquisition of which was 
the main triumph of his tour, Vanni, was the man to whom he was 
recommended. His was the shop on the Ponte Vecchio which 
travelers in search of some memorial of their stay at Florence es- 
pecially sought out. And all this ought to have “led on to for- 
tune.’” More especially as the old widower’s only daughter from 
an early age began to prove herself a very valuable assistant to 
him. 

Laura Vanni was indeed a born artist. Had the circumstances 
of her position put it within her reach, she would have undoubt- 
edly excelled in some one of the higher branches of art creation. 
She had striven hard, and had effected much, towards retardin 
her father’s down-hill path on the road to ruin. Her talent ha 
made itself known; her designs were sought; and the old shop on 
the Ponte Vecchio had a new attraction added to it. But the evil 
spirit she had to fight against was too strong for her; and gradual- 
ly things went from bad to worst. A precarious hand-tu-mouth 
struggle with difficulties drove them to substitute mere manufac- 
ture for the slower process of artistic elaboration. Visitors who 
sought the snop in the expectation of finding some charming chef- 
d’ceuvre of grace and fancy, found only the ordinary bunches of 
turquoises and garnets and pearls, which made the staple of every 
shop on the bridge. The display even of these soon began to be 
scantier and shabbier than those of their neighbors and rivals. It 
was not only that the old man neglected his business, and did 
nothing, being wholly absorbed in cabalistic calculations, and end- 
less searches for fortunate numbers from every object in life and 
in nature. Had this been the worst, Laura, by her own industry 
and talent, and with the true-hearted help of her faithful friend 
and patient lover, Carlo Bardi, might have managed to keep the 
old man and herself without any assistance from him. Carlo 
would willingly have installed himself as the old jeweler’s assistant 
and workman, and have served his seven or twice seven years for 
his love, had such a scheme promised any good issue. It had often 
been talked over between them, and as often abandoned as hope- 
less. For old Laudadio was in the habit of pilfering from his own 
shop to supply the means of gratifying his passion. Any chance 
suggestion of a combination of numbers to his diseased brain was 
sure to be followed by the abstraction of a brooch or a bracelet; 
and a dream was a sentence of sacrifice under cost price of the most 
valuable article in the shop. 
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It will be seen that poor Laura's task was an up-hill one, and 
her position sufficiently hard. Without the frequent and always 
ungrudgingly bestowed assistance of her godfather, the cavaliere 
ex-clerk, old Sestini, it would have been impossible for her to have 
got on from one year’s end to another. But it was curious enough, 
that though old Niccolo was held by all who knew him to be a fool, 
though he seemed, in truth, not to have two ideas on any subject 
under the sun, and, still more strangely, though he «always testi- 
fied the utmost admiration for his friend Laudadio’s profound cab- 
alistic science, yet some species of instinct with regard to the side 
on which his own bread was buttered, prevented him from ever 
risking a farthing in the lottery himself and also led him so to 
manage his benefactions to Laura, as that they should always 
reach their hands, just when needed to meet some special pressure, 
and should never find their way into those of his steteenity math- 
ematical friend. 

Under these circumstances, it would seem that pretty Laura 
Vanni must have been among the many victims who have cause to 
hate the paternal institution of the lottery as the one cause of all 
their sorrow in life. How numerous must be the victims ruined 
by the fatal passion in those on whomthey depend! Yet no such 
feeling is comiion among the people, even among those who are 
themselves free from the lust of gambling. And Laura herself 
had no such feeling on the subject. It was not only that her affec- 
tions for her father was in no wise diminished by his conduct, but 
a not seem to feel either hatred or anger against the thing 

tself. 

While the old shop on the bridge was becoming stripped, and 
things were getting worse and worse with Laura and her poor old 
incorrigible father, worthy Carlo Bardi was slowly making his 
way up fortune’s hill. By rigid economy and hard work as 4 
journeyman jeweler, he had contrived to save a sum which at last 
placed him in a position to make a proposal he had been long medi- 
tating. This was nothing less than that Laudadio should give u 
the shop and business to him, that he and Laura should forthwit 
be married, and that he should charge himself with finding the old 
man & home and maintenance during the remainder of his days. 
The business had, in fact, become worth nothing, and the shop 
was as nearly as possible bare. Nevertheless, Carlo hoped to be 
able to stock it with his little capital, and by his own industry and 
skill, and his wife’s talent and taste, to recover in some degree its 
old credit. It was a bold scheme, for poor Carlo’s means were of 
the smallest. When matters were canvassed between him and 
Laura, he steadily set his face against all notions of partnership 
with the old jeweler. Laura feared that her father’s pride would 
rebel against this proposal of complete abdication. But Carlo 
was of opinion that the lottery had swept all that away, together 
with so much else. : 

At allevdnts, it was settled between them, as they walked back 
from the Cascine on the Ascension-day evening, that the attempt 
should be made. Carlo went over his calculations yet onceagain, 
and, as usual, a certain sum of a hundred dollars figured in the 
little budget, which Laura was to receive on her marriage from 
her godfather. These hundred dollars had been laid aside years 
and years ago by the little cavaliere, long before he had quitted 
his place in the government office, and had they been placed at 
interest, might bave been two hundred by this time. But nothing, 
to Carlo’s great disgust, could ever induce Niccolo Sestini to take 
any step of the kind. There were the identical dollars, all fresh 
from the mint, and those dollars he should put into Laura’s hand 
when she was to be married. Over and over again he had resis- 
ted temptation to permit the little hoard to be diminished. And 
he was equally immovable in refusing to touch it for the purpose 
of increasing it. ‘‘How could he know,” he observed, which it was 
shown him that the hundred might ere this have become two hun- 
dred—‘thow could he know that Laura would have remained single 
so long?’’ So the hundred dollars were but a hundred; but they 
were counted on by the young couple as a very important fund for 
meeting the immediate expenses of starting, and thus leaving 
Carlo’s little capital free for the all-important work of stocking 
the old shop. 

It may be surmised that Laura and Carlo saw little of the sur- 
passing beauty of their sunset walk by the bank of the Arno from 
the Cascine to the city gate, and thence by the long line of the 
Lungarno to the Ponte Vecchio. It was then arranged between 
them that Carlo should call on her father on the following morn- 
ing, and make his proposal. Old Laudadio, who, as in the morn- 
ing, walked in front with the cavaliere, was equally blind to all 
around him, unless it were that he occasionally recorded to him- 
self the numbers suggested, according to his science, by the ob- 
jects that met his eyes. A little boy patiently dangling a bit of 
string at the end of a stick in the river, produced the remark that 
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fishing with a hook was 41. Two men, with bare brown legs and 
arms, in a boat, which they were loading with sand scooped up 
from the shallows of the river, and which looked as if one more 
shovelful added to the heap which had already brought their gun- 
wale to the level of the water must surely sink their boat, led to 
the observation that sand denoted number 20. 

Old Niccolo alone seemed, as he gently puffed his cigar, strolling 
onwards with his hands behind his back, to be enjoying the lovely 
view of his dear Florence to the utmost. For among these South- 
ern organizations, be it observed, it does not follow that because 
& man is seventy years of age, an ex-clerk in a public office, fut 
and paunch, and an old fool into the bargain, he is therefore in- 
sensible to beauty of any kind. A Parisian, in a similar position 
and circumstances, would see no beauty save of a far more fa- 
cetious kind. It is not so with a Tuscan. 

“Ah! come 8 bella! come bella!’’ he excliamed, as the moon 
rose over the black pine-foresits of Vallombrosa, and tipped the 
pinnacles of the Palazzo Vecchio's tall slender tower with her 
light. 

‘‘Moon,” said Laudadio, ‘‘is number &.”’ 


“Shu must be full to-night I think,” remarked Sestini 
“But full moon is 90, my sympathe ic numoder !” cried old 
Vanni. 


‘‘What a head he has! What a philosopher's head!’’ said the ex- 
clerk, shaking his own in admiring wonder. 

And eo they passed under the shadow of the quaint old buildings 
on the Ponte Vecchio. 

The Ponte Vecchio, or old bri.’ ge at Florence, is one of the most 
remarkable specimens remaining in Europe of the medireval fash- 
ion of turning bridges into streets, by loading them with rows of 
houses on either side. Space within a walled and fortified enclos- 
ure was of course scarce and valuable; and the difficulty of lodg- 
ing an increased community within the) unelastic circuit of its 
stone girdle, led citizens tothis and other non-sanitary expe- 
dients, which, according to Dame Nature’s usual just and incxor- 
able mode of dealing with us, levied inevitable retribution on 
mankind for the crime of so mis-managing their lives on this 
fair earth as to make stone walls round their dwellings necessary 
tothem. Ina simply artistic point of view, something may be 
found to be said on either side—in favor of the old building-laden 
bridge, as well as of the modern unembarrassed structure. If 
Waterloo Bridge be a beautiful and magnificent work of art, an- 
cient London Bridge, as its appearance has been preserved for us 
by old pictures and engravings, was rich in picturesque beauty of 
its kind. Andon the banks cf the Arno, although the Ponte 
Santa Trinita, situated a few hundred yards down the stream, is 
a masterpiece of eleganc:, lightness, and scientific construction, 
it is its ancient neighbor, with its quaint superstructure of queer 
little shops, that attracts the eyes and occupies the sketch-books 
of both resident and pilgrim artists. 

The Florentine working jewelers, who produce the combinations 
of pearls, garnets, and turquoises, which are peculiar to Florence, 
and who invent cunning Etruscan settings for pietra dura and 
cameo ornaments, still stick to the Ponte Vecchio. Their shops 
are of very diminutive dimensions. Behind most of them a tiny 
little back-shop is contrived, generally for the purpose of a work- 
shop, by dint of projecting the buildings over the sides of the 
bridge, and supporting them by timbers, resting in a sloping po- 
sition on its solid masonry. Notwithstanding what would seem a 
somewhat insecure foundation, these buildings are of two, and in 
some cases of three stories. They are built with complete contempt 
for all uniformity and regularity; and being adorned, here with an 
ancient stone-cut coat of arms or aninscription, there with a frag- 
ment of fresco or a tabernacle to the Virgin, with its pendent lamp 
in front of it, the general effect is picturesque in no ordinary de- 

ree. 

Laudadio Vanni and his three companions turned up the bridge 
from the Lungarno, and stopped before the narrow door of one of 
the little houses on the left hand as you cross from the north to 
the south side of the river. Massive iron-bound shutters, not 
made to stand perpendicularly against the front of the house, but 
projecting from it in a slope, so as to cover and protect the cases 
of jewelry made to jut out from the little window fronts; in order 
to gain a little space at the cost of stealing it from the public way, 
were in front of every tenement on the bridge, and now that they 
were all closed dn this high day and holiday, had the appearance 
of huge sloping-roofed chests deposited on the pavement in front 
of each little house. Every narrow door, barely large enough for 
one person to oy through it at a time, was secured by two or 
more huge locks. The Florentine locksmitad still looxs mainly to 
massiveness and size as the elements of security, and dreams not 
as yet of the cunning devices by which an ounce of steel in the 
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hands of a Bramah or a Chubb is made to render better service 
than half a dozen pounds’ weight of less-skilled workmanship. 

The old jeweler deliberately drew from his pocket a sufficiently 
greasy-looking leathern bag, or key case, which with its contents 
may have weighed some six or eight pounds. Unwinding the 
thong which was bound around it, he took out first one huge key, 
which he applied to a lock at the middle height of the door, and 
gave it three complete turns. Then another such lock was opened 
at the top ofthe door. And lastly, an immense padlock, which 
secured an iron stanchion across the whole width of it, at the bot- 
tom, was removed; and then at length the narrow door thus jeal- 
ously secured was opened. There was little enough at present in 
old Laudadio’s shop to necessitate all these precautions, but such 
had not always been the case. 

Laura struck a light as soon as all four had entered the minia- 
ture dwelling, and proceeded, while her father carefully put up 
his keys again, to light two of those slender tall brass lamps, with 
their implements—snuffers, scissors for cutting the wick, and pin 
for trimming it, hanging around it by three brass chains—and 
their oil reservoirs and burners, made still in the shape of those 
found in old Etruscan tombs—lamps which are seen in every Tus- 
can house; and have in the eyes of strangers such a curiously clas- 
sical »ppearance. 

Placing one of these on the narrow little work-bench before the 


-window on one side of the door, which washer father’s now rarely 


occupied place of work, and in front of which stood his old worn 
arm-chair, she passed with the other through a door still nar- 
rower than that which communicated with the street, into the 
second room, if a space of some six feet square could be called 
such. Here, in front of a tiny window over-hanging the river, 
was Laura’s own little work establishment, with its appurtenances 
of multitudinous small tools, spirit-lamp, blow-pipe, &c. Three 
or four casts of bronzes and basso relievo were hung round the 
little cabin. One or two old books, in a sadly dilapidated condi- 
tion, containing engravings of celebrated gems and cut stones, lay 
upon a hanging table (or shelf rather, it was so narrow) against 
one of the side-walls. The little bit of a window, small though it 
was, gave the inmate the precious advantage of a ry and un- 
broken light; for, looking out over the river as it did, there was 
nothing between it and the heavens. 

Here, seated at her bench and busily at work in shaping the 
delicate materials of her art into the expression of some dainty 
device or skillful reproduction of medieval workmanship, Laura 
passed the — hours of her life; unless, indeed, those excep- 
tional ones of the society of Carlo are to be counted as ranking 
first in her estimation. 

And now this evening, one of the last, as she hoped, silly mor- 
tal! of that sort, never-returning blossom-time of a life which 
preceds love’s fruit-season—this evening she would celebrate by a 
combination of both delights. The two old men sat down in the 
front shop for a ‘‘chiaccherata’’—a bout of gossip; and Carlo, as 
she had intended him to do, followed her into her work-shop and 
artistic sanctum. She sat down in her accustomed seat at the 
narrow work-bench before the window, and Carlo took the only 
other seat in the little room, and placed himself at the end of the 
bench, and thus at right angels to her and the window. Of course 
they had enough to talk of. But if Laura had been intent on talk 
only, the lamp would hardly have been necessary. For the moun- 
light was streaming in at the little window, and was reflected in a 
long pathway of light on the water, extending from the edge of 
the shadow cast by the ‘Ponte alle Grazie’’—the bridge next 
above the Ponte Vecchio on the river—till it ended beneath the 
arches of the old bridge under their feet. Few quainter and more 
characteristic town views could be found than that commanded by 
the little window at which the lovers sat. In front, the queer old 
bridge of the Grazie, with its chapels, and little shops on its mas- 
sive piers all in deep shadow, and the Chianti hills in the distance; 
to the left the river facade of the Uffizi, with its noble arches and 
harmonious Palladian archilecture—that frontage of which Vas- 
sari was prouder than of all his other various art-works, and of 
the difficulty of rearing which on the unstable soil of the river- 
brink he boasts so much—all this, too, black in deep shade; then, 
to the right, the strangely varied line of the backs of the houses, 
which at this part of the river come sheer down to the water, 
without any intervening quay or pathway. These were in the full 
moonlight; but the fvemtinelites of the buildings chequered the 
light with innumerable variously shaped patches of shade. The 
backs of houses always offer a more suggestive and amusing view, 
and often a more picturesque one, than their more uniform street 
fronts, got up wilh a view to respectable appearance in public. 
The inhabitants of every one of them would be far more interest- 
ing objects of observation than they mostly are, if one could get a 


peep at their minds and opinions in an analogous behind-the- 
scenes point of view. And it.is the same with their dwellings. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE JEWRLER’S SHOP. 


Laura’s lamp was not needed for looking on this scene, or for 
conversing with Carlo, as they sat inthe moonlight. Butshe was 
never absent from her work-bench for a few hours without long- 
ing to be back at it. And now she was in a hurry to look ata 
piece of workmanship which she was completing, and which she 
was anxious to compare with an engraving she had recollected 
while at the Cascine. Laura’s piece consisted in a most ingeni- 
ous and tasteful combination and adaptation of several pearls of 
large size, but of very irregular shape, in such a manner as to 
make their abnormal forms serve instead of marring the purpose 
of her design. Most daintily fancied was the idea she had ima- 
gined, and Laura was pleased with her work, and eager to return 
to it. Carlo had not yet seen it, as she had intended to have 
shown it him only when finished. But this evening she could not 
resist drawing it forth from the little locked drawer beneath the 
working-bench; and so it was presented for the criticism of the 
Paris-taught workman in its still unfinished state. 

“Charming!” cried Carlo, genuinely pleased with the beauty of 
the gem; ‘‘davvero, davvero—truly, truly, it is exquisite. There 
is but my Laura in all Florence this day capable of a design so 
deliciously fancied. There is the true sentiment of the cinque- 
cento,” added he, recurring to a Florentine artist's constant beau- 
ideal of art in all its branches. 

“Ah, that is the real praise!’’ said Laura; ‘“‘that is what I have 
been striving after. And if I could only hope that I had a ray of 
the real lighti” 

Very absurd, was not it, for a poor jeweler’s prentice daughter 
to talk in such astrain? Absurd enough for a girl to meddle 
with men’s work at all, and quite against all the rules of the 
trade! But then, you see, poor Laura was an enthusiast in her 
own way; knew ali the glories of the Carrionis, Guffuris, Torri- 
cellis, aud Ginghis, the masters of her own craft in the days when 
fine art meant the creation of the beautiful in any form and in 
any material; knew especially the story of Francesco Borghigiani 
and his daughter, who at a later day won herself a niche in Art’s 
Pantheon by her skill in works of the same class. 

Quite a fanatica, this pretty little Laura! Yes; but not by very 
far so strange a one, observe, under the shade of Brunelleschi’s 
dome, as she would have been under that of Christopher Wren. 

Carlo Bardi had acquired more modern notions, and, moreover, 
was not an enthusiast in any way, though Laura’s enthusiasm ap- 
peared infinitely beautiful to him. 

‘‘T do think, then, in all truth,’’ replied he to Laura’s outburst, 
‘that your work has quite the style of the old workmen. But I 
very much fear, my Laura, that the world’s tastes have so much 
changed, that, with the exception of here and there a purchaser 
with antiquarian tastes, this beautiful work of yours would not be 
calculated to meet the modern demand. Look, now, at this model 
of a brooch,” added he, taking a small case from his pocket, “that 
we have just received from Paris at our place, as a sample of the 
last new style.” 

‘‘A sample!”’ cried Laura, flushing with indignation; ‘‘and of 
the latest Paris style. Do tell me, Carlo mio, whether he who 
wrought that crucifix,” pointing to a plaster model of an exquis- 
ite work by Benvenuto Cellini, ‘used to receive samples of the 
latest style from Paris?’’ 

‘Not so, Laura,” replied Carlo, quietly; ‘unhappily, alas! Pa- 
ris and Florence have changed places. Benvenuto sent the Paris- 
ians samples of the newest style. That is the difference.” 

‘‘No! Carlo, no! and no again. What is this vulgar thing sent 
here for? That you and every one on the bridge may make fifty 
dozen exactly like it, if you could get the order forthem. Is not 


it true? And do you think Cellini’s works were sent to Paris 
with any such hope or expectation? When the French kind 
wanted Florentine art, he had to bring the Florentine artist, I 


think, and not samples to Paris.’’ 

“That is very true, Laura mia,’’ said Carlo, stooping across the 
bench to press a kiss on the cheek that was so charmingly colored 
by her disdainful mood; ‘‘but say, darling, why do you call this 
French brooch vulgar? Is not it very pretty?” 

“It is vulgar,” said Laura, nodding her graceful head, ‘first, 
because it is a sample; and may serve for one; because anybody 
can make another exactly like it, and as good as the original. It 
is vulgar, secondly, because the value of it is more in the intrinsic 
cost of the material than in the WA mare and, thirdly, it is 
vulgar because no sentiment went to the making of it; the maker 
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‘mercantile than from the artistic point of view. And you know, 
' that if all goes well for our hopes to-morrow, as please God it will, 


‘must feel painfully anxious for the future, and will welcome a 


other. 
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put none of his individuality into it, and it is, therefore, as one 
would say of » human being, all body and no brain, and no heart.” 

‘It is quite true,”’ replied Carlo, “that our modern workmen 
would turn you out as many dozen of such brooches as you choose 
to order, not one of which could you tell from the original. But 
still, modern work has its advantages and excellences. See, now, 
these circular lines ! They are perfectly accurate. See how truly 
in the center is the exact point that ought to be the center. You 
know how constantly the old works, even.of the first hands, are 
inaccurate in such matters. A lopsided circle, an untrue angle, 
or a false center, would not be tolerated now-a-days.” 

“S89 much the worse for those who ‘won’t tolerate them !”’ cried | 
Laura. “I love the careless inaccuracies of the old workers. 
Their care was occupied otherwise. These little departures from 
mechanical accuracy mark the individuality of the artist. An 
artist is not a machine, to work with machine-like precision. Is 
one man’s mind the exact counterpart of another’s? Am I the 
same one day that 1am another? I like the careless inexactitude 
that marks the humanity of the artist without injuring the —— 
sion of his thought, better than the precision which only shows 
that your compasses were in good order. But as for my poor 
trinket here, one of the here and there individuals of antiquarian 
tastes has been met with, for this isa commission for an English- 
man. It came to me through Signor Raddi, at the gallery.” 

“T am delighted to hear it; my own Laura!” said Carlo; ‘for 
the truth is, that lam thinking of the subject rather from the 


it is in that light that we must look at it.”’ 

‘‘Heaven grant that all may go well!’’ responded Laura, fer- 
vently; ‘“‘but oh, Carlo, I fear, 1 fear. I think I shall sit here and 
work at my pearls all night. For then I shall think of my work, 
and get overthe hours. ButI am sure! shall not sleep a wink. 
Sometimes it seems to come out quite clear to me, that of course 
my father will never consent to take off the old name that has been 
over the shop for three generations. You don’t know how much 
pride my poor father has in his business.”’ ) 

“I think, my Laura, that when the business was, the pride was; 
but both, I suspect, have been killed by the same malady,” said: 
Carlo, a little bitterly. 
evident difficulty of going on, as things are. Surely your father 
proposition which will, I trust, remove all anxiety from him for. 
ever.”’ 

“You forget, Carlo dear, that my father feels poverty only as 
one does who is on the point of leaving it behind him forever. He 
is well and truly persuaded that the prize, which has so often 
seemed within his grasp, will come at last, and that soon. And 
if it should, Carlo-——”’ 

‘‘Laura! by all the saints, don’t let me hear you talk in that 
way too! Have you not seen enough of lottery drawing and gam- 
blin ng by this time?” said sensible Carlo, sadly. 

ut my dear father does understand the lottery as few others 
do,” pleaded Laura. ‘‘And'I am sure, if calculation and medita- 
tion on the cabala and the mathematics can avail, he ought to 
win.” 

‘Laura! Laura! for Heaven’s sake don’t talk so!’’ groaned 
poor Carlo, with real alarm. ‘‘Tell me,” said he, ‘“‘did you ever 
buy aticket, Laura? Did you ever wish to do so?” 

“Surely you know, Carlo, I never did either the one or the 
I neither understand anything about it, nor ever attemp- 
ted to understand it. The numbers for my terno are my own true 
love, my art, and my old work-bench.. Papa would tell the hum- 
“bers sympathetic to allthree in a minute. Will my terno come 
up, Carlo?” said she, with a look which made it: impossible for 
Carlo to scold. 

“Dearest,” he said, ‘“‘I would rather talk of our happiness under 
any other form. Can it be that you really have any shadow of 
belief in the possibility of any connection between the numbers to 
be drawn out of the wheel at the lottery, and all the calculations, 
sympathetic numbers, and dreams that your father, and so many 
others, put so much faith in?” 

‘In truth, dearest Carlo,” replied Laura, seriously, but without 
a particle of the animation and intense interest that had lighted 
up her face, and lent fire to her eye, a few moments previously, 
when she had been speaking of matters of art—‘‘in truth, dearest 
Carlo, I have never given the question a thought, and know, as I 
said, that I understand nothing about it. But——” 

“Understand it, Laura!’’ broke in Carlo, the sceptical and the 
sensible; ‘‘why, it is within the comprehension of a baby.”’ 

yet they all speak of it,” rejoined’ Laura, humbly, “‘as a 
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ing that a little enlightenment on these matters should reach his 


ideas on the matter, I will be content if, as you tell me, at all 
‘events, never felt an inclination to dabble in the lottery.” 


‘enough for me to know that you did not approve of it ?”’ 
‘‘Besides,”’ he added, ‘there “is the’ too 


_dred dollars, he said, were ready at the first intimation that the 
wedding was fixed. He was not aware, however, of Carlo’s deter- 


profound science and mystery, to be fathomed only by the longest 
and deepest mathematical study. See, now,” she continued, 
‘‘what reasons I have to believe these things, which seem to 
you so incredible. My dear, dear father, certainly was never 
considered wanting in intelligence. You know, before pressing 
want of money led him to devote all his attention to this subject, 
how highly his talents were thought of by all the men of art in 
Florence. And years of deep study haveonly confirmed him more 
and more in the certainty of his speculations.” 
_ Carlo groaned; but not letting him interrupt her, she went on: 
“Then, as you remarked yourself, my father is far from singular 
in his belief. How many others think like him? And then again, 
above all, that book which he had with him this morning. 1 have 
never 80 much as looked into it. But I have often and often heard 
him quoting the names of the great philosophers whose calcula- 
tions are there given. I know thatthe book states the corres- 
pondences and sympathies of numbers, and the possibility of win- 
ning in the lottery by their means, as matters of fact. And it is 
credible that the government and Holy Church, which takes such 
ceaseless care to prevent evil books of any kind from being print- 
ed, would suffer that book to be published and sold openly to 
thousands of people, deluding them in the most cruel and wicked 
manner, if it were all false? Is this in any way credible, I say ?”’ 
Carlo’s Paris-grown ideas brought to his lips some pithy ex- 
sree of his estimate of the paternal care of ‘‘government and 
foly Church,’’ in reply to his Laura’s triumphant arguments. But 
he suppressed them, wisely judging that eo very large a dose of 
novel and startling doctrine, administered all at once, might be 
more than was good for the mental digestion of his pretty and 
much-loved patient. So contenting himself with inwardly rerolv- 


Laura's deeply art-instructed, but on all other subjects blank- 
paper mind, at some future and moreconvenient period, he merely 
said: 

“Well, my sweet Laura, without pretending to give up my own 


“And if I had, Carlo, which I truly never had, would it not be 


This, as the speaker doubtless felt, could only be answered by a 
very tendercaress. And then it was settled between them that 
the all-important interview of the morrow should come off at ten 
o’clock, at which hour Carlo was to call on the old man for the pur- 

e. 

Of course Laura and Carlo would have sat on where they were 
as long as ever the two old men in the front shop chose to leave 
them undisturbed. But it was not long after they had finished 
their business and type-reproducible talk, and had betaken them- 
selves to very orthodox hand-in-hand moon gazing, that the round- 
about figure of Godpapa Niccolo appeared in the too narrow frame 
of the little doorway between the two rooms. Laudadio, he said, 
was specially absorbed in some calculations of the influence which 
the full of the moon would have on the drawing of the lottery on 
the following Saturday at Rome, as deducible from the numbers 
that came up the last time the drawing took place at Rome in the 
quarter of the full moon. And he had betaken himself totheroom 
above, which was reached by a ladder-like stair constructed in 
the thickness of the wall. Carlo, and he, he said, would go off to 
bed, and Laura was to close the door behind them. 

The engagement between Laura and Carlo was perfectly well 
known to Sestini, and had his warm approbation. The hun- 


mination to bring matters to a crisis by the proposal the reader 
has heard. As they left the heavily ironed little door, which Laura 
was heard barring and bolting inside, Carlo told the old cavaliere 
his project, and asked his opinion as to the probability of Signor 
Vanni’s acceptance of it. 

“My opinion is,” said Niccolo, ‘that he will gladly accept it. 
For when a man’s head is occupied by the profound and intense 
studies which engross my respected friend, I have observed that 
he rarely troubles himself much about meaner things. A wonder-. 
ful head has-old Laudadio Vanni !”’ 

“fT have made much the same observation that you have, Signor 
Cavaliere,” returned Carlo, ‘‘and it is on it that I build my hopes 
of success.”’ 

“I heartily wish it you, both for dear Laura’s sake and your 
own. Good night, Signor Carlo.”’ 

“Good night, Signor Cavaliere!” 


To BR coxtinven. / 
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put none of his individuality into it, and it is, therefore, as one 
would say of « human being, all body and no brain, and no heart.” 

“It is quite true,” replied Carlo, “that our modern workmen 
would turn you out as many dozen of such brooches as you choose 
to order, not one of which could you tell from the original. But 
still, modern work has its advantages and excellences. See, now, 
these circular lines! They are perfectly accurate. See how truly 
in the center is the exact point that ought to be the center. You 
know how constantly the old works, even of the first hands, are 
inaccurate in such matters. A lopsided circle, an untrue angle, 
or a false center, would not be tolerated now-a-days.” 

“So much the worse for those who won't tolerate them !’’ cried 
Laura. “I love the careless inaccuracies of the old workers. 
Their care was occupied otherwise. These little departures from 
mechanical accuracy mark the individuality of the artist. An 
artist is not a machine, to work with machine-like precision. Is 
one man’s mind the exact counterpart of another’s? Am I the 
saine one day thal lam another’ Llike the careless inexactitude 
that marks the humanity of the artist withont injuring the expres- 
sion of Lis thought, better than the precision which only shows 
that your compasses were in good order.. But as for my poor 
trinket here, one of the here and there individuals of antiquarian 
tastes has been met with, for this is a commission for an English- 
man. Itcame to me through Signor Raddi, at the gallery.” 

“Tam delighted to hear it; my own Laura!” said Carlo; ‘for 
the truth is, that lam thinking of the subject rather from the 
mercantile than from the artistic point of view. And you know, 
that if all goes well for our hopes to-morrow, as please God it will, 
it is in that light that we must look at it.”’ 

‘‘Ileaven grant that all may go well!’’ responded Laura, fer- 
vently; “but oh, Carlo, I fear, I fear. I think I shallsit here and 
work at my pearls all night. For then I shall think of my work, 
and get over the hours. Butl am sure I shall not sleep a wink. 
Sometimes it scems to come out quite clear to me, that of course 
my father will never consent to take off the old name that has been 
over the shop for three generations. You don’t know how much 
pride my poor father has in his business.”’ 

“IT think, my Laura, that when the business was, the pride was; 
but both, I suspect, have been killed by the same malady,” said 
Carlo, a little bitterly. ‘Besides,’’ he added, “there is the too 
evident difficulty of going on, as things are. Surely your father 
must feel painfully anxious for the future, and will welcome a 
proposition which will, I trust, remove all anxiety from him for 
ever.’ 

“You forget, Carlo dear, that my father feels poverty only as 
one does who is on the point of leaving it behind him forever. He 
is well and truly persuaded that the prize, which has so often 
seemed within his grasp, will come at last, and that soon. And 
if it should, Carlo- 7 

“Laura! by all the saints, don’t let me hear you talk in that 
way too! Ilave you not seen enongh of lottery drawing and gam- 
bling by this time?” said sensible Carlo, sadly. 

“But my dear father dors understand the lottery as few others 
do,” pleaded Laura. ‘And 1 am sure, if calculation and medita- 
tion onthe cabala and the mathematics can avail, he ought to 
win.”’ 

‘Laura! Laura! for Heaven's sake don't talk so!’’ groaned 
poor Carlo, with real alarm. ‘*Tell me,” said he, ‘did you ever 
buy aticket, Laura’? Did you ever wish to do so?” 

“Surely you know, Carlo, I.never did either the one or the 
other. I neither understand anything about it, nor ever attemp- 
ted to understand it. The numbers for my terno are my own true 
love, my art, and my old work-bench. Papa would tell the num- 
bers sympathetic to all three in a minute. Will my terno come 
up, Carlo?” said she, with a look which made it impossible for 
Carlo to scold. 

‘Dearest,’ he said, “1 would rather talk of our happiness under 
any other form. Can it be that you really have any shadow of 
belief in the possibility of any connection between the numbers to 
be drawn out of the wheel at the lottery, and all the calculations, 
sympathetic numbers, and dreams that your father, and so many 
others, put so much faith in?” 

‘In truth, dearest Carlo,” replied Laura, seriously, but without 
a particle of the animation and intense interest that had lighted 
up her face, and lent fire to her eye, a few moments previously, 
when she had been speaking of matters of art—‘‘in truth, dearest 
Carlo, | have never given the question a thought, and know, as I 
said, that l understand nothing about it. But——” 

‘Understand it, Laura!’’ broke in Carlo, the sceptical and the 
sensible; ‘why, it is within the comprehension of a baby.” 

And yet they all speak of it,”’ rejoined Laura, humbly, ‘as a 
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profound science and mystery, to be fathoimed only by the longest 
and deepest mathematical study. now,” she continued, 
“what reasons I have to believe these things, which seem to 
you so incredible. My dear, dear father, certainly was never 
considered wanting in intelligence. You know, before pressing 
want of money led him to devote all his attention to this subject, 
how highly his talents were thought of by all the men of art in 
Florence. Ani years of deep study have only confirmed him more 
and more in the certainty of his speculations.” 

Carlo groaned: but not letting him interrupt her, she went on: 

“Then, as you remarked yourself, my father is far from singular 
in his belief. How many others think like him? And then again, 
above all, that book which he had with him this morning. I have 
never so much aslooked into it. But | have often and often heard 
him quoting the names of the great philosophers whose caleula- 
tions are there given. I know that the hook states the corres- 
pondences and sympathies of numbers, and the possibility of win- 
ning in the lottery by their means, us matters of fact. And it is 
eredi ole that the government and Holy Chureli, which takes such 
ceaseless care to prevent evil hooks of any kind from being print- 
el, would suffer that book to be published and sold openly to 
thousands of people, deluding them in the most cruel and wicked 
manner, if it were all false? Is this in any way credible, lL say?” 

Carlo’s Paris-grown ideas brought to his lips some pithy ex- 
pressions of his estimate of the paternal care of “government and 
Moly Church,” in reply to hiv Laura’s triumphant arguments. But 
he suppressed them, wisely judging that so very large a dose of 
novel and startling doctrine, administere- all at once, might be 
more than was good for the mental digestion of his pretty and 
much-loved patient. So contenting himself with inwardly res olv- 
ing that a little enlightenment on these matters should reach his 
Laura's deeply art-instructed, but on all other subjects blank- 
paper mind, at some future and moreconyenient period, he merely 
said: 

“Well, my sweet Laura, without pretending to give up my own 
ideas on the matter, | will be content if. as you tell me, at all 
events, never felt an inclination to dabble in the lottery.” 

“And if I had, Carlo. which I truly never had, would it not be 
enough for me to know that you did not approve of it 7” 

This, as the speaker doubtless felt, could only be answered by a 
very tender caress. And then it was settled between them that 
the all-important interview of the morrow should come off at ten 
o'clock, at which hour Carlo was to call on the old man for the pur- 
pose. 

Of course Laura and Carlo would have sat on where they were 
as long as ever the two old men in the front shop chose to leave 
them undisturbed. But it was not long atter they had finished 
their business and type-reproducible talk, and had betaken them- 
selves to very orthodox hand-in-hand moon gazing, that the round- 
about figure of Godpapa Niccolo appeared in the too narrow frame 
of the little doorway between the two rooms. Laudadio, he said, 
was specially absorbed in some calculations of the influence which 
the full of the moon would have on the drawing of the lottery on 
the following Saturday at Rome, as deducible from the numbers 
that came up the last time the drawing took place at Nome in the 
quarter of the full moon. And he had betaken himself totheroom 
above, which was reached by a ladder-like stair constructed in 
the thickness of the wall. Carlo, and he, he said, would go off to 
bed, and Laura was to close the door behind them. 

The engagement between Laura and Carlo was perfectly well 
known to Sestini, and had his warm approbation. The hun- 
dred dollars, he said, were ready at the first intimation that the 
wedding was fixed. He was not aware, however, of Carlo’s deter- 
mination to bring matters to a crisis by the proposal the reader 
has heard. As they left the heavily ironed little door, which Laura 
was heard barring and bolting inside, Carlo told the old cavaliere 
his project, and asked his opinion as to the probability of Signor 
Vanni’s acceptance of it. 

‘*My opinion is,” said Niccolo, ‘that he will gladly accept it. 
For when a man’s head is occupied by the profound and intense 
studies which engross my respected friend, [ lave observed that 
he rarely troubles himself much about meaner things. A wonder- 
ful head has old Laudadio Vanni!” 

“I have made much the same observation that you have, Signor 
Cavaliere,” returned Carlo, *‘and it is on it that I build my hopes 
of success.”’ 

“I heartily wish it you, both for dear Laura’s sake and your 
own. Good night, Signor Carlo.” 

“Good night, Signor Cavaliere!” 
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